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The first three numbers in this ooUeotion are tales 
of the White Hills in New Hampshire. The passages 
from ShetcTiea from Memory show that Hawthorne 
had visited the mountains in one of his occasional ram- 
bles from home, but there are no entries in his Note 
Boohs which give accounts of such a visit. There is 
however among these notes the following interesting 
paragraph, written in 1840 and clearly foreshadowing 
The Great Stone Face: 

'' The semblance of a human face to be formed on 
the side of a mountain, or in the fracture of a small 
stone, by a lusus naturce [freak of nature]. The face 
is an object of curiosity for years or centuries, and by 
and by a boy is bom whose features gradually assume 
the aspect of that portrait. At some critical juncture 
the resemblance is found to be perfect. A prophecy 
may be connected.'' 

It is not impossible that this conceit occurred to 
Hawthorne before he had himself seen the Old Man of 
the Mountain, or the Profile, in the Franconia Notch 
which is generally associated in the minds of readers 
with The Great Stone Face. 

In The Ambitious Guest he has made use of the 
incident still told to travellers through the Notch, of 
the destruction of the Willey family in August, 1826. 
The house occupied by the family was on the slope of 
a mountain, and after a long drought there was a ter« 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

rible tempest which not only raised the river to a great 
height but loosened the surface of the mountain so that 
a great land slide took place. The house was in the 
track of the slide, and the family rushed out of doors. 
Had they remained within they would have been safe, 
for a boulder above the house parted the avalanche 
so that it was diverted into two paths and swept past 
the house on either side. Mr. and Mrs. Willey, their 
five children, and two hired men were crushed under 
the weight of earth, rocks, and trees. 

In the Sketches from Memory Hawthorne gives an 
intimation of the tale which he might write and did 
afterward write of Tne Great Carhurvcle. The paper 
is interesting as showing what were the actual experi- 
ences out of which he formed his imaginative stories. 
In other parts of the same general collection of remi- 
niscences he gives an account of his travel on the Erie 
Canal in a canal-boat, of Burlington, Vermont, and 
of Eochester, New York. The sketch of My Vimt 
to Niagara is taken from the twelfth volume of Haw- 
thorne's collected works, and gives a picture of the 
place as it was about 1880. 

Old Ticonderoga gives a capital opportunity for the 
student to trace from Hawthorne's hints the several 
historical events which suggested the pictures to his 
mind. 

The Sister Years^ as the reader will discover, was 
originally published as a Carrier's Address in connec- 
tion with the Salem Gazette^ New Year's Day, 1839. 
It was quite common at one time to issue little souve- 
nirs of this sort, but more often in poetry than in 
prose. They were used by those who made a business 
of carrying the local paper to subscribers before the 
custom of newsboys and news-stands sprang up. 
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THE GREAT STONE FACK 

One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a 
mother and her little boy sat at the door of their cot- 
tage, talking about the Great Stone Face. They had 
but to lift their eyes, and there it was plainly to be 
seen, though miles away, with the sunshine brighten- 
ing all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face ? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, 
there was a valley so spacious that it contained many 
thousand inhabitants. Some of these good people 
dwelt in log-huts, with the black forest all around 
them, on the steep and difficult hill-sides. Others had 
their homes in comfortable farm-houses, and cultivated 
the rich soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of 
the valley. Others, again, were congregated into pop- 
ulous villages, where some wild, highland rivulet, 
tumbling down from its birthplace in the upper moun- 
tain region, had been caught and tamed by human cun- 
ning, and compelled to turn the machinery of cotton- 
factories. The inhabitants of this valley, in short, 
were numerous, and of many modes of life. But all 
of them, grown people and children, had a kind of 
familiarity with the Great Stone Face, although some 
possessed the gift of distinguishing this grand natural 
phenomenon more perfectly than many of their neigh- 
bors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature 
in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the 
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6 THE GREAT STONE FACE. 

perpendicular side of a mountain by some immense 
rocks, which had been thrown together in such a posi- 
tion as, when viewed at a proper distance, precisely to 
resemble the features of l^e hmnan countenance. It 
seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculp- 
tured his own likeness on the precipice. There was 
the broad arch of the forehead, a hundred feet in 
height ; the nose, with its long bridge ; and the vast 
lips, which, if they could have spoken, would have 
rolled their thunder accents from one end of the val- 
ley to the other. True it is, that if the spectator ap- 
proached too near, he lost the outline of the gigantic 
visage, and could discern only aheap of ponderous and 
gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one upon another. 
Retracing his steps, however, the wondrous features 
would again be seen; and the farther he withdrew 
from them, the more like a human face, with all its 
original divinity intact, did they appear ; until, as it 
grew dim in the distance, with the clouds and glorified 
vapor of the mountains clustering about it, the Great 
Stone Face seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to man- 
hood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face before 
their eyes, for all the features were noble, and the ex- 
pression was at once grand and sweet, as if it were the 
glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all mankind 
in its affections, and had room for more. It was an 
education only to look at it. According to the belief 
of many people, the valley owed much of its fertility 
to this benign aspect that was continually beaming 
over it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing its ten- 
derness into the sunshine. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little 
boy sat at their cottage-door, gazing at the Great Stone 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE. 7 

Face, and talking about it. The child's name was 
Ernest. 

^^ Mother," said he, while the Titanic visage smiled 
CD him, ^^ I wish that it could speak, for it looks so 
very kindly that its voice must needs be pleasant. If 
I were to see a man with such a face, I should love 
him dearly." 

^' If an old prophecy should come to pass," answered 
his mother, '^ we may see a man, some time or other, 
with exactly such a face as that." 

"What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?" 
eagerly inquired Emest« "Pray tell me all about 
it!" 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother 
had told to her, when she herself was younger than 
little Ernest ; a story, not of things that were past, 
but of what was yet to come ; a story, nevertheless, so 
very old, that even the Indians, who formerly inhab- 
ited this valley, had heard it from their forefathers, to 
whom, as they affirmed, it had been murmured by the 
mountain streams, and whispered by the wind among 
the tree-tops. The purport was, that, at some future 
day, a child should be bom hereabouts, who was des- 
tined to become the greatest and noblest personage of 
his time, and whose countenance, in manhood, should 
bear an exact resemblance to the Great Stone Face. 
Not a few old-fashioned people, and young ones like- 
wise, in the ardor of their hopes, still cherished an 
enduring faith in this old prophecy. But others, who 
had seen more of the world, had watched and waited 
till they were weary, and had beheld no man with such 
a face, nor any man that proved to be much greater or 
nobler than his neighbors, concluded it to be nothing 
but an idle tale. At all events, the great man of the 
prophecy had not yet appeared. 
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8 THE GREAT STONE FACE. 

" mother, dear mother ! " cried Ernest, clapping 
his hands above his head, ^^ I do hope that I shall live 
to see him ! " 

His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful 
woman, and felt that it was wisest not to discourage 
the generous hopes of her little boy. So she only said 
to him, " Perhaps you may." 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother 
told him. It was always in his mind, whenever he 
looked upon the Great Stone Face. He spent his 
childhood in the log-cottage where he was bom, and 
was dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in many 
things, assisting her much with his little hands, and 
more with his loving heart. In this manner, from a 
happy yet often pensive child, he grew up to be a 
mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sun-browned with 
labor in the fields, but with more intelligence bright- 
ening his aspect than is seen in many lads who have 
been taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had 
no teacher, save only that the Great Stone Face be- 
came one to him. When the toil of the day was over, 
he would gaze at it for hours, until he began to im- 
agine that those vast features recognized him, and 
gave him a smile of kindness and encouragement, re- 
sponsive to his own look of veneration. We must not 
take upon us to affirm that this was a mistake, al- 
though the Face may have looked no more kindly at 
Ernest than at all the world besides. But the secret 
was that the boy's tender and confiding simplicity 
discerned what other people could not see ; and thus 
the love, which was meant for all, became his peculiar 
portion. 

About this time there went a rumor throughout the 
valley, that the great man, foretold from ages long 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE, 9 

ago, who was to bear a resemblance to the Great Stone 
Face, had appeared at last. It seems that, many years 
before, a young man had migrated from the valley and 
settled at a distant seaport, where, after getting to- 
gether a little money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. 
His name — but I could never learn whether it was 
his real one, or a nickname that had grown out of his 
habits and success in life — was Gathergold. Being 
shrewd and active, and endowed by Providence with 
that inscrutable faculty which develops itself in what 
the world calls luck, he became an exceedingly rich 
merchant, and owner of a whole fleet of bul^-bot- 
tomed ships. All the countries of the globe appeared 
to join hands for the mere purpose of adding heap af- 
ter heap to the mountainous accumulation of this one 
man's wealth. The cold regions of the north, almost 
within the gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, 
sent him their tribute in the shape of furs ; hot Af- 
rica sifted for him the golden sands of her rivers, 
and gathered up the ivory tusks of her great elephants 
out of the forests; the East came bringing him the 
rich shawls, and spices, and teas, and the effulgence 
of diamonds, and the gleaming purity of large pearls. 
The ocean, not to be behindhand with the earth, 
yielded up her mighty whales, that Mr. Guthergold 
might sell their oil, and make a profit on it. Be the 
original commodity what it might, it was gold within 
his grasp. It might be said of him, as of Midas in 
the fable, that whatever he touched with his finger im- 
mediately glistened, and grew yellow, and was changed 
at once into sterling metal, or, which suited him still 
better, into piles of coin. And, when Mr. Gathergold 
had become so very rich that it would have taken him 
a hundred years only to count his wealth, he bethought 
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10 THE GREAT STONE FACE. 

himself of his native valley, and resolved to go back 
thither, and end his days where he was bom. With 
this purpose in view, he sent a skilful architect to 
build him such a palace as should be fit for a man of 
his vast wealth to live in. 

As I have said above, it had already been rumored 
in the valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to 
be the prophetic personage so long and vainly looked 
for, and that his visage was the perfect and undeniable 
similitude of the Great Stone Face. People were the 
more ready to believe that this must needs be the fact, 
when they beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if 
by enchantment, on the site of his father's old weather- 
beaten farm-house. The exterior was of marble, so 
dazzlingly white that it seemed as though the whole 
structure might melt away in the sunshine, like those 
humbler ones which Mr. Gathergold, in his young 
play-days, before his fingers were gifted with the touch 
of transmutation, had been accustomed to build of 
snow. It had a richly ornamented portico, supported 
by tall pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, studded 
with silver knobs, and made of a kind of variegated 
wood that had been brought from beyond the sea. 
The windows, from the floor to the ceiling of each 
stately apartment, were composed, respectively, of but 
one enormous pane of glass, so transparently pure that 
it was said to be a finer medium than even the vacant 
atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been permitted to 
see the interior of this palace ; but it was reported, 
and with good semblance of truth, to be far more gor- 
geous than the outside, insomuch that whatever waa 
iron or brass in other houses was silver or gold in 
this ; and Mr. Gathergold's bedchamber, especially, 
made such a glittering appearance that no ordinary 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE. 11 

man would have been able to close his eyes there. But, 
on the other hand, Mr. Gathergold was now so inured 
to wealth, that perhaps he could not have closed his 
eyes unless where the gleam of it was certain to find 
its way beneath his eyelids. 

In due time, the mansion was finished ; next came 
the upholsterers, with magnificent furniture ; then, a 
whole troop of black and white servants, the harbin- 
gers of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his own majestic per- 
son, was expected to arrive at sunset. Our friend 
Ernest, meanwhile, had been deeply stirred by the 
idea that the great man, the noble man, the man of 
prophecy, after so many ages of delay, was at length 
to be made manifest to his native valley. He knew, 
boy as he was, that there were a thousand ways in 
which Mr. Gathergold, with his vast wealth, might 
transform himself into an angel of beneficence, and 
assume a control over human affairs as wide and be- 
nignant as the smile of the Great Stone Face. Full 
of faith and hope, Ernest doubted not that what the 
people said was true, and that now he was to behold 
the living likeness of those wondrous features on the 
mountain-side. While the boy was still gazing up 
the valley, and fancying, as he always did, that the 
Great Stone Face returned his gaze and looked kindly 
at him, the rumbling of wheels was heard, approach- 
ing swiftly along the winding road. 

" Here he comes ! " cried a group of people who 
were assembled to witness the arrival. " Here comes 
the great Mr. Gathergold ! " 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the 
turn of the road. "Within it, thrust partly out of the 
window, appeared the physiognomy of the old man, 
with a skin as yellow as if his own Midas-hand had 
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12 THE GREAT STONE FACE. 

transmuted it. He had a low forehead, small, sharp 
eyes, puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, and 
very thin lips, which he made still thinner by pressing 
them forcibly together. 

" The very image of the Great Stone Face 1 " 
shouted the people. " Sure enough, the old prophecy 
is true ; and here we have the great man come, at 
last!" 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed 
actually to believe that here was the likeness which 
they spoke of. By the roadside there chanced to be 
an old beggar-woman and two little beggar-children, 
stragglers from some far-off region, who, as the car- 
riage rolled onward, held out their hands and lifted up 
their doleful voices, most jdteously beseeching charity. 
A yellow claw — the very same that had clawed to- 
gether so much wealth — poked itself out of the coach- 
window, and dropt some copper cohis upon the groimd ; 
so that, though the great man's name seems to have 
been Gathergold, he might just as suitably have been 
nicknamed Scattercopper. Still, nevertheless, with an 
earnest shout, and evidently with as much good faith 
as ever, the people bellowed, — 

" He is the very image of the Great Stone Face ! " 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewd- 
ness of that sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, 
where, amid a gathering mist, gUded by the last sun- 
beams, he could still distinguish those glorious fea- 
tures which had impressed themselves into his soul. 
Their aspect cheered him. What did the benign lips 
seem to say? 

" He will come ! Fear not, Ernest ; the man will 
come ! " 

The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy, 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE. 18 

He had grown to be a young man now. He attracted 
little notice from the other inhabitants of the valley ; 
for they saw nothing remarkable in his way of life, 
save that, when the labor of the day was over, he still 
loved to go apart and gaze and meditate upon the 
Great Stone Face. According to their idea of the 
matter, it was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, inas> 
much as Ernest was industrious, kind, and neighborly, 
and neglected no duty for the sake of indulging this 
idle habit. They knew not that the Great Stone 
Face had become a teacher to him, and that the senti« 
ment which was expressed in it would enlarge the 
young man's heart, and fill it with wider and deeper 
sympathies than other hearts. They knew not that 
thence would come a better wisdom than could be 
learned from books, and a better life than could be . 
moulded on the defaced example of other human lives. 
Neither did Ernest know that the thoughts and affec- 
tions which came to him so naturally, in the fields and 
at the fireside, and wherever he commimed with him- 
self, were of a higher tone than those which all men 
shared with him. A simple soul, — simple as when 
his mother first taught him the old prophecy, — he 
beheld the marvellous features beaming adown the 
valley, and still wondered that their human counter- 
part was so long in making his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and 
buried ; and the oddest part of the matter was, that 
his wealth, which was the body and spirit of his ex- 
istence, had disappeared before his death, leaving 
nothing of him I5ut a living skeleton, covered over 
with a wrinkled, yellow skin. Since the melting away 
of his gold, it had been very generally conceded that 
there was no such striking resemblance, after all, 
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14 THE GREAT STONE FACE. 

betwixt the ignoble features of the ruined merchant 
and that majestic face upon the mountain-side. So 
the people ceased to honor him during his lifetime, 
and quietly consigned him to f orgetfulness after his 
decease. Once in a while, it is true, his memory was 
brought up in connection with the magnificent palace 
which he had built, and which had long ago been 
turned into a hotel for the accommodation of stran- 
gers, multitudes of whom came, every summer, to visit 
that famous natural curiosity, the Grreat Stone Face. 
Thus, Mr. Gathergold being discredited and thrown 
into the shade, the man of prophecy was yet to come. 

It so happened that a native-bom son of the valley, 
many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, 
after a great deal of hard fighting, had now become 
an illustrious commander. Whatever he may be 
called in history, he was known in camps and on the 
battle-field under the nickname of Old Blood -and- 
Thunder. This war-worn veteran, being now infirm 
with age and wounds, and weary of the turmoil of a 
military life, and of the roll of the drum and the 
clangor of the trumpet, that had so long been ringing 
in his ears, had lately signified a purpose of returning 
to his native valley, hoping to find repose where he 
remembered to have left it. The inhabitants, his old 
neighbors and their grown-up children, were resolved 
to welcome the renowned warrior with a salute of can- 
non and a public dinner ; and all the more enthusias* 
tieally, it being afi&rmed that now, at last, the likeness 
of the Great Stone Face had actually appeared. An 
aid-de-camp of Old Blood -and -Thunder, travelling 
through the vaUey, was said to have been struck with 
the resemblance. Moreover the schoolmates and early 
acquaintances of the general were ready to testify, on 
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• 
oafJi, that, to the best of their recollection, the afore- 
said general had been exceedingly like the majestic 
image, even when a boy, only that the idea had never 
occurred to them at that period. Great, therefore, was 
the excitement throughout the valley; and many peo- 
ple, who had never once thought of glancing at the 
Great Stone Face for years before, now spent their 
time in gazing at it, for the sake of knowing exactly 
bow General Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all 
the other people of the valley, left their work, and 
proceeded to the spot where the sylvan banquet was 
prepared. As he approached, the loud voice of the 
Bev. Dr. Battleblast was heard, beseeching a blessing 
on the good things set before them, and on the dis- 
tinguished friend of peace in whose honor they were 
assembled. The tables were arranged in a cleared 
space of the woods, shut in by the surrounding trees, 
except where a vista opened eastward, and afforded a 
distant view of the Great Stone Face. Over the gen- 
eral's chair, which was a relic from the home of Wash- 
ington, there was an arch of verdant boughs, with the 
laurel profusely intermixed, and surmounted by his 
country's banner, beneath which he had won his victo- 
ries. Our friend Ernest raised himself on his tiptoes, 
in hopes to get a glimpse of the celebrated guest ; but 
there was a mighty crowd about the tables anxious 
to hear the toasts and speeches, and to catch any word 
that might fall from the general in reply ; and a vol- 
unteer company, doing duty as a guard, pricked ruth- 
lessly with their bayonets at any particularly quiet 
person among the throng. So Ernest, being of an 
unobtrusive character, was thrust quite into the back- 
ground, where he could see no more of Old Blood- 
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and-Thdnder's physiognomy than if it had been still 
blazing on the battle-field. To console himself, he 
turned towards the Great Stone Face, which, like a 
faithful and long - remembered friend, looked back 
and smiled upon him through the vista of the forest. 
Meantime, however, he could overhear the remarks of 
various individuals, who were comparing the features 
of the hero with the face on the distant mountain-side. 

" 'T is the same face, to a hair ! " cried one man, 
cutting a caper for joy. 

"Wonderfully like, that's a fact I" responded 
another. 

" Like ! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder him- 
self, in a monstrous looking-glass ! " cried a third. 
" And why not ? He 's the greatest man of this or any 
other age, beyond a doubt." 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great 
shout, which communicated electricity to the crowd, and 
called forth a roar from a thousand voices, that went 
reverberating for miles among the mountains, until 
you might have supposed that the Great Stone Face 
had poured its thimder-breath into the cry. All these 
comments, and this vast enthusiasm, served the more 
to interest our friend ; nor did he think of questioning 
that now, at length, the mountain-visage had found its 
human coimterpart. It is true, Ernest had imagined 
that this long-looked-f or personage would appear in 
the character of a man of peace, uttering wisdom, and 
doing good, and making people happy. But, taking 
an habitual breadth of view, with all his simplicity, 
he contended that Providence should choose its own 
method of blessing mankind, and could conceive that 
this great end might be effected even by a warrior and 
a bloody sword, should inscrutable wisdom see fit to 
order matters so. 
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"The general! the general!" was now the cry. 
•* Hush ! silence ! Old Blood-and-Thimder 's going to 
make a speech." 

Even so ; for, the cloth being removed, the general's 
health had been drunk, amid shouts of applause, and 
he now stood upon his feet to thank the company. 
Ernest saw him. There he was, over the shoulders of 
the crowd, from the two glittering epaulets and em- 
broidered collar upward, beneath the arch of green 
boughs with intertwined laurel, and the banner droop- 
ing as if to shade his brow ! And there, too, visible 
in the same glance, through the vista of the forest, ap- 
peared the Great Stone Face ! And was there, in- 
deed, such a resemblance as the crowd had testified ? 
Alas, Ernest could not recognize it ! He beheld a 
war-worn and weather-beaten countenance, full of en- 
ergy, and expressive of an iron will ; but the gentle 
wisdom, the deep, broad, tender sympathies, were al- 
together wanting in Old Blood-and-Thunder's visage ; 
and even if the Great Stone Face had assumed his 
look of stem command, the milder traits would still 
have tempered it. 

" This is not the man of prophecy," sighed Ernest 
to himself, as he made his way out of the throng. 
" And must the world wait longer yet ? " 

The mists had congregated about the distant moun- 
tain-side, and there were seen the grand and awful 
features of the Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, 
as if a mighty angel were sitting among the hills, and 
enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture of gold and pur- 
ple. As he looked, Ernest could hardly believe but 
that a smile beamed over the whole visage, with a ra- 
diance still brightening, although without motion of 
the lips. It was probably the effect of the western 
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sunshine, melting through the thinly diffused vapors 
that had swept between him and the object that he 
gazed at. But — as it always did — the aspect of his 
marvellous friend made Ernest as hopeful as if he had 
never hoped in vain. 

*' Fear not, Ernest," said his heart, even as if the 
Great Face were whispering him, — "fear not, Er- 
nest ; he wiU come." 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. Er- 
nest still dwelt in his native valley, and was now a 
man of middle age. By imperceptible degrees, he had 
become known among the people. Now, as heretofore, 
he labored for his bread, and was the same simple- 
hearted man that he had always been. But he had 
thought and felt so much, he had given so many of 
the best hours of his life to unworldly hopes for some 
great good to mankind, that it seemed as though he 
had been talking with the angels, and had imbibed a 
portion of their wisdom imawares. It was visible in 
the cahn and well-considered beneficence of his daily 
life, the quiet stream of which had made a wide green 
margin all along its course. Not a day passed by, that 
the world was not the better because this man, hiun* 
ble as he was, had lived. He never stepped aside 
from his own path, yet would always reach a blessing 
to his neighbor. Almost involuntarily, too, he had be- 
come a preacher. The pure and high simplicity of 
his thought, which, as one of its manifestations, took 
shape in the good deeds that dropped silently from his 
hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered truths 
that wrought upon and moulded the lives of those who 
heard him. His auditors, it may be, never suspected 
that Ernest, their own neighbor and familiar friend, 
was more than an ordinary man ; least of all did £v 
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nest UmseK suspect it ; but, inevitably as the mnrmur 
of a rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that no 
other human lips had spoken. 

When the people's minds had had a little time to 
cool, they were ready enough to acknowledge their 
mistake in imagining a similarity between General 
Blood-and-Thimder's truculent physiognomy and the 
benign visage on the moimtain-side. But now, again, 
there were reports and many paragraphs in the news- 
papers, affirming that the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face had appeared upon the broad shoulders of a cer- 
tain eminent statesman. He, like Mr. Gathergold 
and Old Blood -and -Thunder, was a native of the 
valley, but had left it in his early days, and taken 
up the trades of law and politics. Instead of the rich 
man's wealth and the warrior's sword, he had but a 
tongue, and it was mightier than both together. So 
wonderfully eloquent was he, that whatever he might 
choose to say, his auditors had no choice but to be- 
lieve him; wrong looked like right, and right like 
wrong ; for when it pleased him, he could make a 
kind of illuminated fog with his mere breath, and ob- 
scure the natural daylight with it. His tongue, indeed, 
was a magic instrument : sometimes it rumbled like the 
thunder ; sometimes it warbled like the sweetest music 
It was the blast of war, — the song of peace ; and it 
seemed to have a heart in it, when there was no such 
matter. In good truth, he was a wondrous man ; and 
when his tongue had acquired him all other imaginable 
success, — when it had been heard in halls of state, 
and in the courts of princes and potentates, — after it 
had, made him known all over the world, even as a 
voice crying from shore to shore, — it finally per- 
suaded his oountiymen to select him for the Presi- 
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dency. Before this time, — indeed, as soon as he be* 
gan to grow celebrated, — his admirers had f omid out 
the resemblance between him and the Great Stone 
Face ; and so much were they stnick by it, that 
throughout the coimtry this distinguished gentleman 
was known by the name of Old Stony Phiz. The 
phrase was considered as giving a highly favorable as- 
pect to his political prospects ; for, as is likewise the 
case with the Popedom, nobody ever becomes Presi- 
dent without taking a name other than his own. 

"While his friends were doing their best to make 
him President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set 
out on a visit to the valley where he was bom. Of 
course, he had no other object than to shake hands 
with his fellow-citizens, and neither thought nor cared 
about any effect which his progress through the coun- 
try might have upon the election. Magnificent prep- 
arations were made to receive the illustrious states- 
man ; a cavalcade of horsemen set forth to meet him 
at the boundary line of the State, and all the people 
left their business and gathered along the wayside to 
see him pass. Among these was Ernest. Though 
more than once disappointed, as we have seen, he had 
such a hopeful and confiding nature, that he was al- 
ways ready to believe in whatever seemed beautiful 
and good. He kept his heart continually open, and 
thus was sure to catch the blessing from on high when 
it should come. So now again, as buoyantly as ever, 
he went forth to behold the likeness of tiie Great 
Stone Face. 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road, with a 
great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, 
which rose up so dense and high that the visage of the 
mountain - side was completely hidden from Ernest's 
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eyes. All the great men of the neighborhood were 
there on horseback ; militia officers, in uniform ; the 
member of Congress ; the sheriff of the comity ; the 
editors of newspapers ; and many a farmer, too, had 
mounted his patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon 
his back. It really was a very brilliant spectacle, es- 
pecially as there were numerous banners flaunting over 
the cavalcade, on some of which were gorgeous por* 
traits of the illustrious statesman and the Great Stone 
Face, smiling familiarly at one another, like two broth- 
ers. If the pictures were to be trusted, the mutual re- 
semblance, it must be confessed, was marvellous. We 
must not forget to mention that there was a band of 
music, which made the echoes of the mountains ring 
and reverberate with the loud triumph of its strains ; so 
that airy and soul-thrilling melodies broke out among 
all the heights and hollows, as if every nook of his 
native valley had found a voice, to welcome the dis- 
tinguished guest. But the grandest effect was when 
the far-off moimtain precipice flung back the music ; 
for then the Great Stonie Face itself seemed to be 
swelling the triumphant chorus, in acknowledgment 
that, at length, the man of prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their 
hats and shouting, with enthusiasm so contagious that 
the heart of Ernest kindled up, and he likewise thi*ew 
up his hat, and shouted, as loudly as the loudest, 
" Huzza for the great man ! Huzza for Old Stony 
Phiz ! " But as yet he had not seen him. 

" Here he is, now ! " cried those who stood near Er- 
nest. "There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz 
and then at the Old Man of the Mountain, and see if 
they are not as like as two twin-brothers! " 

In the midst of all this gallant array came an open 
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barouclie, drawn by four white horses ; and in the ba- 
rouche, with his massive head uncovered, sat the illus- 
trious statesman, Old Stony Phiz himself. 

'^ Confess it," said one of Ernest's neighbors to him, 
^^ the Great Stone Face has met its match at last ! " 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of 
the countenance which was bowing and smiling from 
the barouche, Ernest did fancy that there was a re- 
semblance between it and the old familiar face upon 
the mountain-side. The brow, with its massive depth 
aad loftiaess, and all the other features, indeed, were 
boldly and strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more 
than heroic, of a Titanic model. But the sublimity 
and stateliness, the grand expression of a divine sym^ 
pathy, that illuminated the mountain visage and ethe* ^ 
realized its ponderous granite substance into spirit, 
might here be sought in vain. Something had been 
originally left out, or had departed. And therefore 
the marvellously gifted statesman had always a weaiy 
gloom in the deep caverns of his eyes, as of a child 
that has outgrown its playthings or a man of mighty 
faculties and little aims, whose life, with all its high 
performances, was vague and empty, because no high 
piu^ose had endowed it with reality. 

Still, Ernest's neighbor was thrusting his elbow into 
his side, and pressing him for an answer. 

" Confess ! confess! Is not he the very picture of 
your Old Man of the Moimtain ? " 

" No ! " said Ernest, bluntly, " I see little or no like- 
ness.'* 

"Then so much the worse for the Great Stone 
Face ! " answered his neighbor ; and again he set up 
a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost 
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despondent : for this was the saddest of his disap- 
pointments, to behold a man who might have fulfilled 
the prophecy, and had not willed to do so. Meantime, 
the cavalcade, the banners, the music, and the ba- 
rouches swept past him, with the vociferous crowd 
in the rear, leaving the dust to settle down, and the 
Great Stone Face to be revealed again, with the 
grandeur thak it had worn for imtold centuries. 

'' Lo, here I am, Ernest ! " the benign lips seemed 
to say. *^ I have waited longer than thou, .and am not 
yet weary. Fear not ; the man will come." 

The years hurried onward, treading in their haste 
on one another's heels. And now they began to bring 
white hairs, and scatter them over the head of Ernest ; 
they made reverend wrinkles across his forehead, and 
furrows in his cheeks. ^He was an aged man. But 
not in vain had he grown old : more than the white 
hairs on his head were the sage thoughts in his mind ; 
his wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that Time 
had graved, and in which he had written legends of 
wisdom that had been tested by the tenor of a life. 
And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought for, 
imdesired, had come the fame which so many seek, and 
made him known in the great world, beyond the limits 
of the valley in which he had dwelt so quietly. Col- 
lege professors, and even the active men of cities, came 
from far to see and converse with Ernest ; for the re- 
port had gone abroad that this simple husbandman 
had ideas unlike those of other men, not gained from 
books, but of a higher tone, — a tranquil and familiar 
majesty, as if he had been talking with the angels as 
his daily friends. Whether it were sage, statesman, 
or philanthropist, Ernest received these visitors with 
the gentle sincerity that had charact^ized him from 
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boyhood, and spoke freely with them of whatever camo 
uppermost, or lay deepest in his heart or their own. 
While they talked together, his face would kindle, un- 
awares, and shine upon them, as with a mild evening 
light. Pensive with the fulness of such discourse, his 
guests took leave and went their way ; and passing up 
the valley, paused to look at the Great Stone Face, 
imagining that they had seen its likeneds in a human 
countenance, but could not remember where. 

While Ernest had been growing up and growing 
old, a bountiful Providence had granted a new poet to 
this earth. He, likewise, was a native of the valley, 
but had spent the greater part of his life at a distance 
from that romantic Region, pouring out his sweet 
music amid the bustle and din of cities. Often, how- 
ever, did the moimtains whieh had been familiar to 
him in his childhood lift their snowy peaks into the 
clear atmosphere of his poetry. Neither was the 
Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet had cele- 
brated it in an ode, which was grand enough to have 
been uttered by its own majestic lips. This man of 
genius, we may say, had come down from heaven with 
wonderful endowments. If he sang of a mountain, 
the eyes of all mankind beheld a mightier grandeur 
reposing on its breast, or soaring to its summit, than 
had before been seen there. If his theme were a lovely 
lake, a celestial smile had now been thrown over it, 
to gleam forever on its surface. If it were the vast 
old sea, even the deep immensity of its dread bosom 
seemed to swell the higher, as if moved by the emo- 
tions of the song. Thus the world assumed another 
and a better aspect from the hour that the poet blessed 
it with his happy eyes. The Creator had bestowed 
as the last best touch to his own handiwork. 
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Creation was not finished till the poet came to inter* 
pret, and so complete it. 

The effect was no less high and beautiful, when his 
human brethren were the subject of his verse. The 
man or woman, sordid with the common dust of life, 
who crossed his daily path, and the little child who 
played in it, were glorified if he beheld them in his 
mood of poetic faith. He showed the golden links of 
the great chain that intertwined them with an angelic 
kindred ; he brought out the hidden traits of a celes- 
tial birth that made them worthy of such kin. Some, 
indeed, there were, who thought to show the soundness 
of their judgment by affirming that all the beauty and 
dignity of the natiu*al world existed only in the poet's 
fancy. Let such men speak for themselves, who im- 
doubtedly appear to have been spawned forth by Na- 
ture with a contemptuous bitterness ; she having plas- 
tered them up out of her refuse stuff, after all the swine 
were made. As respects all things else, the poet's 
ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet f oimd their way to Ernest. 
He read them after his customary toil, seated on the 
bench before his cottage-door, where for such a length 
of time he had filled his repose with thought, by gaz- 
ing at the Great Stone Face. And now as he read 
stanzas that caused the soul to thrill within him, he 
lifted his eyes to the vast coimtenance beaming on him 
so benignantly. 

" O majestic friend," he murmured, addressing the 
Great Stone Face, " is not this man worthy to resem- 
ble thee?" 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt 
00 far away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had 
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meditated much upon his character, until he deemed 
nothing so desirable as to meet this man, whose un- 
taught wisdom walked hand in hand with the noble 
simplicity of his life. One summer morning, there« 
fore, he took passage by the railroad, and, in the de- 
cline of the afternoon, alighted from the cars at no 
great distance from Ernest's cottage. The great hotels 
which had formerly been the palace of Mr. Grather* 
gold, was close at hand, but the poet, with his carpet- 
bag on his arm, inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, 
and was resolved to be accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good old 
man, holding a volume in his hand, which alternately 
he read, and then, with a finger between the leaves, 
looked lovingly at the Great Stone Face. 

" Good evening," said the poet. " Can you give a 
traveller a night's lodging ? " 

" Willingly," answered Ernest ; and then he added, 
smiling, ^^ Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face 
look so hospitably at a stranger." 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he 
and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet held 
intercourse with the wittiest and the wisest, but never 
before with a man like Ernest, whose thoughts and feel- 
ings gushed up with such a natural freedom, and who 
made great truths so familiar by his simple utterance 
of them. Angels, as had been so often said, seemed 
to have wrought with him at his labor in the fields ; 
angels seemed to have sat with him by the fireside f 
and, duelling with angels as friend with friends, he 
had imbibed the sublimity of their ideas, and imbued 
it with the sweet and lowly charm of household words. 
So thought the poet. And Ernest, on the other hand, 
was moved and agitated by the living images which 
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the poet flung out of his mind, and which peopled all 
the air about the cottage-door with shapes of beauty, 
both gay and pensive. The sympathies of these two 
men instructed them with a prof ounder sense than either 
coidd have attained alone. Their minds accorded into 
one strain, and made delightful music which neither 
of them could have claimed as all his own, nor dis- 
tinguished his own share from the other's. They led 
one another, as it were, into a high pavilion of their 
thoughts, so remote, and hitherto so dim, that they 
had never entered it before, and so beautiful that they 
desired to be there always. 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that 
the Grreat Stone Face -was bending forward to listen 
too. He gazed earnestly into the poet's glowing eyes. 

"Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?" he 
said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest 
had been reading. 

" You have read these poems," said he. " You know 
me, then, — for I wrote them." 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest 
examined the poet's features ; then turned towards the 
Great Stone Face ; then back, with an uncertain as- 
pect, to his guest. But his countenance fell ; he shook 
his head, and sighed. 

" Wherefore are you sad ? " inquired the poet. 

" Because," replied Ernest, " all through life I have 
awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy ; and, when I 
read these poems, I hoped that it might be fulfilled in 

you." 

"You hoped," answered the poet, faintly smiling, 
" to find in me the likeness of tiie Great Stone Face. 
And you are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. Guther- 
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gold, and Old Blood-and-Thimder, and Old St<my 
Phiz. Yes Ernest, it is my doom. You must add my 
name to the illustrious three, and record another fail- 
ure of your hopes. For — in shame and sadness do I 
speak it, Ernest — I am not worthy to be typified by 
yonder benign and majestic image." 

" And why ? " asked Ernest. He pointed to the 
volume. " Are not those thoughts divine ? " 

" They have a strain of the Divinity," replied the 
poet. " You can hear in them the far-off echo of a 
heavenly song. But my life, dear Ernest, has not cor- 
responded with my thought. I have had grand dreams, 
but they have been only dreams, because I have lived 
— and that, too, by my own choice — among poor and 
mean realities. Sometimes even — shall I dare to say 
it? — I lack faith in the grandeur, the beauty, and the 
goodness, which my own works are said to have made 
more evident in nature and in human life. Why, then, 
pure seeker of the good and true, shouldst thou hope 
to find me, in yonder image of the divine? " 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with 
tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of 
the neighboring inhabitants in the open air. He and 
the poet, arm in arm, still talking together as they 
went along, proceeded to the spot. It was a small 
nook among the hills, with a gray precipice behind, 
the stem front of which was relieved by the pleasant 
foliage of many creeping plants that made a tapestry 
for the naked rock, by hanging their festoons from all 
its rugged angles. At a small elevation above the 
ground, set in a rich framework of verdure, there ap- 
peared a niche, spacious enough to admit a human 
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figure, with freedom for such gestures as spontaneously 
accompany earnest thought and genuine emotion. Into 
this natural pulpit Ernest ascended, and threw a look 
of familiar kindness around upon his audience. They 
stood, or sat, or reclined upon the grass, as seemed 
good to each, with the departing simshine falling ob- 
liquely over them, and mingling its subdued cheerful- 
ness with the solemnity of a grove of ancient trees, 
beneath and amid the boughs of which the golden rays 
were constrained to pass. In another direction was 
seen the Great Stone Face, with the same cheer, com- 
bined with the same solemnity, in its benignant as- 
pect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what 
was in his heart and mind. His words had power, 
because they accorded with his thoughts ; and his 
thoughts had reality and depth, because they harmo- 
nized with the life which he had always lived. It was 
not mere breath that this preacher uttered ; they were 
the words of life, because a life of good deeds and holy 
love was melted into them. Pearls, pure and rich, had 
been dissolved into this precious draught. The poet, 
as he listened, felt that the being and character of 
Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever 
written. His eyes glistening with tears, he gazed rev- 
erentially at the venerable man, and said within him- 
self that never was there an aspect so worthy of a 
prophet and a sage as that mild, sweet, thoughtfu] 
countenance, with the glory of white hair diffused 
about it. At a distance, but distinctly to be seen, 
high up in the golden light of the setting sun, ap- 
peared the Great Stone Face, with hoary mists around 
it, like the white hairs around the brow of Ernest. 
Its look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace the 
world. ^ , 
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At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which 
he was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a 
grandeur of expression, so imbued with benevolence, 
that the poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his 
arms aloft, and shouted, — 

^^ Behold ! Behold ! Ernest is himself the likeness 
of the Great Stone Face ! " 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what the 
deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished what he had to 
say, took the poet's arm, and walked slowly homeward, 
still hoping that some wiser and better man than him- 
self would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to 
the Great Stone Face. 
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One September night a family had gathered romid 
Hieir hearth, and piled it high with the driftwood of 
mountain streams, the dry cones of the pine, and the 
splintered ruins of great trees that had come crashing 
down the precipice. Up the chimney roared the fire, 
and brightened the room with its broad blaze. The 
faces of the father and mother had a sober gladness ; 
the children laughed; the eldest daughter was the 
image of Happiness at seventeen; and the aged grand- 
mother, who sat knitting in the warmest place, was the 
image of Happiness grown old. They had found the 
^' herb, heart's-ease," in the bleakest spot of all New 
England. This family were situated in the Notch of 
the White Hills, where the wind was sharp throughout 
the year, and pitilessly cold in the winter, — giving 
their cottage all its fresh inclemency before it de- 
scended on the valley of the Saco. They dwelt in a 
cold spot and a dangerous one ; for a mountain tow- 
ered above their heads, so steep, that the stones would 
often rumble down its sides and startle them at mid- 
night. 

The daughter had just uttered some simple jest that 
filled them all with mirth, when the wind came through 
the Notch and seemed to pause before their cottage — 
rattling the door, with a sound of wailing and lamen- 
tation, before it passed into the valley. For a moment 
it saddened them, though there was nothing unusual in 
the tones. But the family were glad again when they 
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perceived that the latch was lifted by some traveller, 
whose footsteps had been unheard amid the dreary 
blast which heralded his approach, and wailed as he 
was entering, and went moaning away from the door. 

Though they dwelt in such a solitude, these people 
held daily converse with the world. The romantic pass 
of the Notch is a great artery, through which the life- 
blood of internal commerce is continually throbbing 
between Maine, on one side, and the Green Mountains 
and the shores of the St. Lawrence, on the other. The 
stage-coach always drew up before the door of the 
cottage. The wayfarer, with no companion but his 
staff, paused here to exchange a word, that the sense 
of loneliness might not utterly overcome him ere he 
could pass through the cleft of the mountain, or reach 
the first house in the valley. And here the teamster, 
on his way to Portland market, would put up for the 
night ; and, if a bachelor, might sit an hour beyond 
the usual bedtime, and steal a kiss from the mountain 
maid at parting. It was one of those primitive tav- 
erns wliere the traveller pays only for food and lodg- 
ing, but meets with a homely kindness beyond all price. 
When the footsteps were heard, therefore, between the 
outer door and the inner one, the whole family rose up, 
grandmother, children, and all, as if about to welcome 
some one who belonged to them, and whose fate waa 
linked with theirs. 

The door was opened by a young man. His face at 
first wore the melancholy expression, almost despond- 
ency, of one who travels a wild and bleak road, at 
nightfall and alone, but soon brightened up when he 
saw the kindly warmth of his reception. He felt his 
heart spring forward to meet them all, from the old 
woman, who wiped a chair with her apron, to the little 
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child that held out its arms to him. One glanoe and 
smile placed the stranger on a footing of innocent 
familiarity with the eldest daughter. 

" Ah, tins fire is the right thing ! " cried he; "espe- 
cially when there is such a pleasant circle round it. I 
am quite benumbed; for the Notch is just like the 
pipe of a great pair of bellows ; it has blown a terrible 
blast in my face all the way from Bartlett." 

" Then you are going towards Vermont? " said the 
master of the house, as he helped to take a light knap- 
sack off the young man's shoulders. 

" Yes ; to Burlington, and far enough beyond," re- 
plied he. " I meant to have been at Ethan Crawford's 
to-night; but a pedestrian lingers along such a road as 
this. It is no matter ; for, when I saw this good fire, 
and all your cheerful faces, I felt as if you had kindled 
it on purpose for me, and were waiting my arrival. 
So I shall sit down among you, and make myself at 
home." 

The frank-hearted stranger had just drawn his chair 
to the fire when something like a heavy footstep was 
heard without, rushing down the steep side of the 
mountain, as with long and rapid strides, and taking 
such a leap in passing the cottage as to strike the op- 
posite precipice. The family held their breathy be- 
cause they knew the sound, and their guest held his by 
instinct. 

" The old moimtain has thrown a stone at us, for 
fear we should forget him," said the landlord, recover- 
ing himself. "He sometimes nods his head and 
threatens to come down ; but we are old neighbors, 
and agree together pretty well upon the whole. Be« 
sides we have a sure place of refuge hard by if he 
should be coming in good earnest." 
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Let us now suppose the stranger to liare finished his 
supper of bear's meat ; and, by his natural felicity of 
manner, to have placed himself on a footing of kind- 
ness with the whole family, so that they talked as 
freely together as if he belonged to their mountain 
brood. He was of a proud, yet gentle spirit — haughty 
and reserved among the rich and great ; but ever ready 
to stoop his head to the lowly cottage door, and be like 
a brother or a son at the poor man's fireside. In the 
household of the Notch he f oimd warmth and simpliciiy 
of feeling, the pervading intelligence of New England, 
and a poetry of native growth, which they had gath- 
ered when diey little thought of it from the mountain 
peaks and chasms, and at the very threshold of their 
romantic and dangerous abode. He had travelled far 
and alone ; his whole life, indeed, had been a solitary 
path ; for, with the lofty caution of his nature, he had 
kept himself apart from those who might otherwise 
have been his companions. The family, too, though 
so kind and hospitable, had that consciousness of unity 
among themselves, and separation from the world at 
large, which, in every domestic circle, should still keep 
a holy place where no stranger may intrude. But this 
evening a prophetic sympathy impelled the refined 
and educated youth to pour out his heart before the 
simple mountaineers, and constrained them to answer 
him with the same free confidence. And thus it should 
have been. Is not the kindred of a common fate a 
closer tie than that of birth ? 

The secret of the young man's character was a high 
and abstracted ambition. He could have borne to live 
an imdistinguished life, but not to be forgotten in the 
grave. Yearning desire had been transformed to hope ; 
and hope» long cherished, had become like certainiy, 
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that, obscurely as he journeyed now, a glory was to 
beam on all his pathway, — though not, perhaps, while 
he was treading it. But when posterity should gaze 
back into the gloom of what was now the present, they 
would trace the brightness of his footsteps, brightening 
as meaner glories faded, and confess that a gifted one 
had passed from his cradle to his tomb willi none to 
recognize him. 

"As yet," cried the stranger — his cheek glowing 
and his eye flashing with enthusiasm — "as yet, I 
have done nothing. Were I to vanish from the earth 
to-morrow, none would know so much of me as you : 
that a nameless youth came up at nightfall from the 
valley of the Saco, and opened his heart to you in the 
evening, and passed through the Notch by sunrise, 
and was seen no more. Not a soul would ask, ^ Who 
was he? Whither did the wanderer go?* But I 
cannot die till I have achieved my destiny. Then, let 
Death come I I shall have built my monument ! " 

There was a continual flow of natural emotion, gush- 
ing forth amid abstracted reverie, which enabled the 
family to understand this young man's sentiments, 
though so foreign from their own. With quick sensi- 
bility of the ludicrous, he blushed at the ardor into 
which he had been betrayed. 

"You laugh at me," said he, taking the eldest 
daughter's hand, and laughing himself. " You think 
my ambition as nonsensical as if I were to freeze my- 
self to death on the top of Mount Washington, only 
that people might spy at me from the country round 
about. And, truly, that would be a noble pedestal for 
a man's statue ! " 

" It is better to sit here by this fire," answered the 
girl, blushing, "and be comfortable and contented, 
though nobody thinks about us.** Digitized by Google 
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" I suppose," said her father, after a fit of musing, 
" there is something natural in what the young man 
says ; and if my mind had been turned that way, I 
might have felt just the same. It is strange, wife, 
how his talk has set my head running on things that 
are pretty certain never to come to pass." 

" Perhaps they may," observed the wife. '* Is the 
man thinking what he will do when he is a widower? " 

"No, nol" cried he, repelling the idea with re- 
proachful kindness. " When I think of your death, 
Esther, I think of mine, too. But I was wishing we 
had a good farm in Bartlett, or Bethlehem, or Little- 
ton, or some other township round the White Mount- 
ains ; but not where they could tumble on our heads. 
I shoidd want to stand well with my neighbors and be 
called Squire, and sent to General Court for a term or 
two ; for a plain, honest man may do as much good 
there as a lawyer. And when I should be grown quite 
an old man, and you an old woman, so as not to be 
long apart, I might die happy enough in my bed, and 
leave you all crying around me. A slate gravestone 
would suit me as well as a marble one — with just my 
name and age, and a verse of a hymn, and something 
to let people know that I lived an honest man and died 
a Christian." 

" There now I " exclaimed the stranger ; " it is our 
nature to desire a monument, be it slate or marble, or 
a pillar of granite, or a glorious memory in the imi- 
versal heart of man." 

" We 're in a strange way, to-night," said the wife, 
with tears in her eyes. "They say it's a sign of 
something, when folks' minds go a wandering so. 
Hark to the children ! " 

They listened accordingly. The younger children 
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had been put to bed in another room, bat with an 
open door between, so that they could be heard talk- 
ing busily among themselves. One and all seemed to 
have caught the infection from the fireside circle, and 
were outvying each other in wild wishes, and childish 
projects of what they would do when they came to be 
men and women. At length a little boy, instead of 
addressing his brothers and sisters, called out to his 
mother. 

" I 'U tell you what I wish, mother," cried he. " I 
want you and father and grandma'm, and all of us, 
and the stranger too, to start right away, and go and 
take a drink out of the basin of the Flume ! " 

Nobody could help laughing at the child's notion of 
leaving a warm bed, and dragging them from a cheer- 
ful fire, to visit the basin of the Flume, — a brook, 
which tumbles over the precipice, deep within the 
Notch. The boy had hardly spoken when a wagon 
rattled along the road, and stopped a moment before 
the door. It appeared to contain two or three men, 
who were cheering their hearts with the rough chorus 
of a song, which resounded, in broken notes, between 
the cliffs, while the singers hesitated whether to con- 
tinue their journey or put up here for the night." 

" Father," said the girl, " they are calling you by 
name." 

But the good man doubted whether they had really 
called him, and was unwilling to show himself too 
solicitous of gain by inviting people to patronize his 
house. He therefore did not hurry to the door ; and 
the lash being soon applied, the travellers plunged 
into the Notch, still singing and laughing, though 
their music and mirth came back drearily from the 
heart of the mountain. 
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** There, mother ! " cried the boy, agam. " They *d 
hare given us a ride to the Flume." 

Again they laughed at the child's pertinacious fancy 
for a night ramble. But it happened that a light cloud 
passed over the daughter's spirit ; she looked gravely 
into the fire, and drew a breath that was almost a sighu 
It forced its way, in spite of a little struggle to re- 
press it. Then starting and blushing, she looked 
quickly round the circle, as if they had caught a 
glimpse into her bosom. The stranger asked what she 
had been thinking of. 

^'Nothing," answered she, with a downcast smile. 
** Only I felt lonesome just then." 

^^ Oh, I have always had a gift of feeling what is in 
other people's hearts," said he, half seriously. ^' Shall 
I tell the secrets of yours ? For I know what to think 
when a young girl shivers by a warm hearth, and com- 
plains of lonesomeness at her mother's side. Shall I 
put these feelings into words ? " 

" They would not be a girl's feelings any longer if 
they could be put into words," replied the mountain 
nymph, laughing, but avoiding his eye. 

All this was said apart. Perhaps a germ of love 
was springing in their hearts, so pure that it might 
blossom in Paradise, since it could not be matured on 
earth ; for women worship such gentle dignity as his ; 
and the proud, contemplative,, yet kindly soul is often- 
est captivated by simplicity like hers. But while they 
spoke softly, and he was watching the happy sadness, 
the lightsome shadows, the shy yearnings of a maiden's 
nature, the wind through the Notch took a deeper and 
drearier sound. It seemed, as the fanciful stranger 
said, like the choral strain of the spirits of the blast, 
who in old Indian times had their dwelling among 
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these mountains, and made their heights and recesses 
a sacred region. There was a wail along the road, as 
if a funeral were passing. To chase away the gloom, 
the family threw pine branches on their fire, till the 
dry leaves crackled and the flame arose, discovering 
once again a scene of peace and humble happiness. 
The light hovered about them fondly, and caressed 
them all. There were the little faces of the children, 
peeping from their bed apart, and here the father's 
frame of strength, the mother's subdued and careful 
mien, the high-browed youth, the budding girl, and 
the good old grandam, still knitting in the warmest 
place. The aged woman looked up from her task, 
and, with Angers ever busy, was the next to speak. 

" Old folks have their notions," said she, " as well 
as young ones. You've been wishing and planning; 
and letting your heads run on one thing and another, 
till you 've set my mind a wandering too. Now what 
should an old woman wish for, when she can go but a 
step or two before she comes to her grave ? Children, 
it will haunt me night and day till I tell you." 

" What is it, mother ? " cried the husband and wife 
at once. 

Then the old woman, with an air of mystery which 
drew the circle closer round the fire, informed them 
that she had provided her grave-clothes some years be- 
fore, — a nice linen shroud, a cap with a muslin rufiF, 
and everything of a finer sort than she had worn since 
her wedding day. But this evening an old supersti- 
tion had strangely recurred to her. It used to be said, 
in her younger days, that if anything were amiss with 
a corpse, if only the rufE were not smooth, or the cap 
did not set right, the corpse in the coffin and beneath 
the clods would strive to put up its cold hands and 
arrange it. The bare thought made hej^.ne^rv@^Qgi(> 
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*^ Don't talk so, grandmother ! " said the girl, shud- 
dering. 

*' Now," — continued the old woman, with singular 
earnestness, yet smiling strangely at her own foUy, — 
^* I want one of you, my children — when your mother 
is dressed and in the coffin — I want one of you to 
hold a looking-glass over my face. Who knows but 
I may take a gUmpse at myself, and see whether all 's 
right?" 

^^ Old and young, we dream of graves and monu- 
ments," murmured the stranger youth. ^^ I wonder 
how mariners feel when the ship is sinking, and they, 
unknown and undistinguished, are to be buried to- 
gether in the ocean — that wide and nameless sep- 
ulchre?" 

For a moment, the old woman's ghastly conception 
so engrossed the minds of her hearers that a sound 
abroad in the night, rising like the roar of a blast, 
had grown broad, deep, and terrible, before the fated 
group were conscious of it. The house and all within 
it trembled ; the foundations of the earth seemed to 
be shaken, as li this awful sound were the peal of 
the last trump. Young and old exchanged one wild 
glance, and remained an instant, pale, affrighted, with- 
out utterance, or power to move. Then the same 
shriek burst simultaneously from all their Hps. 

"TheSKde! TheSUde!" 

The simplest words must intimate, but not portray, 
the unutterable horror of the catastrophe. The vic- 
tims rushed from their cottage, and sought refuge in 
what they deemed a safer spot — where, in contempla- 
tion of such an emergency, a sort of barrier had been 
reared. Alas! they had quitted their securiiy, and 
fled right into the pathway of destruction. Down 
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came the whole side of the mountain, in a cataract 
of ruin. Just before it reached the house, the stream 
broke into two branches — shivered not a window 
there, but overwhehned the whole vicinity, blocked up 
the road, and annihilated everything in its dreadful 
course. Long ere the thimder of the great Slide had 
ceased to roar among the mountains, the mortal agony 
had been endured, and the victims were at peace. 
Their bodies were never found. 

The next morning, the light smoke was seen steal- 
ing from the cottage chimney up the mountain side. 
Within, the fire was yet smouldering on the hearth, 
and the chairs in a circle round it, as if the inhabit- 
ants had but gone f qrth to view the devastation of the 
SHde, and would shortly return, to thank Heaven for 
their miraculous escape. All had left separate tokens, 
by which those who had known the family were made 
to shed a tear for each. Who has not heard their 
name ? The story has been told far and wide, and 
will forever be a legend of these mountains. Poets 
Imve sung their fate. 

There were circumstances which led some to sup- 
pose that a stranger had been received into the cottage 
on this awful night, and had shared the catastrophe of 
all its inmates. Others denied that there were suffi- 
cient grounds for such a conjecture. Woe for the 
high-souled youth, with his dream of Earthly Immor- 
taliiy! His name and person utterly imknown; his 
history, his way of life, his plans, a mystery never to 
be solved, his death and his existence equally a doubt! 
Whose was the agony of that death moment? 
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A MT8TEBY OP THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

At nightfall, once in the olden time, on the rugged 
side of one of the Crystal Hills, a party of adventurers 
were refreshing themselves, after a toilsome and fruit- 
less quest for the Great Carbimcle. They had come 
thither, not as friends nor partners in the enterprise, 
but each, save one youthful pair, ^npelled by his own 
selfish and solitary longing for this wondrous gem. 
Their feeling of brotherhood, however, was strong 
enough to induce them to contribute a mutual aid in 
building a rude hut of branches, and kindling a great 
fire of shattered pines, that had drifted down the head- 
long current of the Amonoosuck, on the lower bank of 
which they were to pass the night. There was but one 
of their number, perhaps, who had become so estranged 
from natural sympathies, by the absorbing spell of the 
pursuit, as to acknowledge no satisfaction at the sight 
of human faces, in the remote and solitary region 
whither they had ascended. A vast extent of wilder- 
ness lay between them and the nearest settlement, 
while scant a mile above their heads was that black 
verge where the hiUs throw off their shaggy mantle 
of forest trees, and either robe themselves in clouds 

^ The Indian tradition, on which this somewhat extravagant tale is 
founded, is both too wild and too beautiful to be adequately wrought 
up in prose. Sullivan, in his History of Maine, written since the Rev- 
olution, remarks, that even then the existence of the Great Carbuncle 
was not entirely discredited. 
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or tower naked into the sky. The roar of tlie Amo- 
noosuck would have been too awful for endurance if 
only a solitary man had listened, while the mountain 
stream talked with the wind. 

The adventurers, therefore, exchanged hospitable 
greetings, and welcomed one another to the hut, where 
each man was the host, and all were the guests of the 
whole company. They spread their individual sup- 
plies of food on the flat siurf ace of a rock, and partook 
of a general repast ; at the close of which, a sentiment 
of good fellowship was perceptible among the party, 
though repressed by the idea, that the renewed search 
for the Great Carbuncle must make them strangers 
again in the morning. Seven men and one young 
woman, they warmed themselves together at the fire, 
which extended its bright wall along the whole front 
of their wigwam. As they pbserved the various and 
contrasted figures that made up the assemblage, each 
man looking like a caricature of himself, in the un- 
steady light that flickered over him, they came mutU' 
ally to the conclusion, that an odder society had never 
met, in ciiy or wilderness, on mountain or plain. 

The eldest of the group, a tall, lean, weather-beaten 
man, some sixty years of age, was clad in the skins of 
wild animals, whose fashion of dress he did well to 
imitate, since the deer, the wolf, and the bear, had 
long been his most intimate companions. He was one 
of those ill-fated mortals, such as the Indians told of, 
whom, in their early youth, the Great Carbimcle smote 
with a peculiar madness, and became the passionate 
dream of their existence. All who visited that region 
knew him as the Seeker, and by no other name. As 
none could remember when he first took up the search, 
there went a fable in the valley of the Saco, that fot 
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bis inordinate lust after the Grreat Carbuncle, he had 
been condemned to wander among the moimtains till 
the end of time, still with the same feverish hopes at 
sunrise — the same despair at eve. Near this misera- 
ble Seeker sat a little elderly personage, wearing a 
high-crowned hat, shaped somewhat like a crucibla 
He was from beyond the sea, a Doctor Cacaphodel, 
who had wilted and dried himself into a mummy by 
continually stooping over charcoal furnaces, and in- 
haling unwholesome fumes during his researches in 
chemistry and alchemy. It was told of him, whether 
truly or not, that, at tiie commencement of his studies, 
he had drained his body of all its richest blood, and 
wasted it, with other inestimable ingredients, in an 
unsuccessful experiment — and had never been a well 
man since. Another of the adventurers was Master 
Ichabod Pigsnort, a weighty merchant and selectman 
of Boston, and an elder of the famous Mr. Norton's 
church. His enemies had a ridiculous story that Mas- 
ter Pigsnort was accustomed to spend a whole hour 
after prayer time, every morning and evening, in wal- 
lowing naked among an immense quantiiy of pine-tree 
shillings, which were the earliest silver coinage of Mas- 
sachusetts. The fourth whom we shall notice had no 
name that his companions knew of, and was chiefly 
distinguished by a sneer that always contorted his thin 
visage, and by a prodigious pair of spectacles, which 
were supposed to deform and discolor the whole face 
of nature, to this gentleman's perception. The fifth 
adventurer likewise lacked a name, which was the 
greater pity, as he appeared to be a poet. He was a 
bright-eyed man, but wofuUy pined away, which was 
no more than natural, if, as some people affirmed, his 
ordinary diet was fog, morning mist, and a slice of the 
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densest cloud within his reach, sauced with moonshine, 
whenever he could get it. Certain it is, that the po- 
etry which flowed from him had a smack of all these 
dainties. The sixth of the party was a young man of 
haughiy mien, and sat somewhat apart from the rest, 
wearing his plumed hat loftily among his elders, while 
the fire glittered on the rich embroidery of his dress, 
and gleamed intensely on the jewelled pommel of his 
sword. This was the Lord de Vere, who, when at 
home, was said to spend much of his time in the burial 
vault of his dead progenitors, rummaging their mouldy 
coffins in search of all the earthly pride and vainglory 
that was hidden among bones and dust ; so that, be- 
sides his own share, he had the collected haughtiness 
of his whole line of ancestry. 

Lastly, there was a handsome youth in rustic garb, 
and by his side a blooming little person, in whom a 
delicate shade of maiden reserve was just melting into 
the rich glow of a young wife's affection. Her name 
was Hannah, and her husband's Matthew; two homely 
names, yet well enough adapted to the simple pair, 
who seemed strangely out of place among the whimsi- 
cal fraternity whose wits had been set agog by the 
Great Carbuncle. 

Beneath the shelter of one hut, in the bright blaze 
of the same fire, sat this varied group of adventurers, 
all so intent upon a single object, that, of whatever 
else they began to speak, their closing words were 
sure to be illuminated with the Great Carbuncle. 
Several related the circumstances that brought them 
thither. One had listened to a traveller's tale of this 
marvellous stone in his own distant country, and had 
immediately been seized with such a thirst for behold- 
ing it as could only be quenched in its intensest 
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lustre. Another, so long ago as when the famous 
Captain Smith visited these coasts, had seen it blazing 
far at sea, and had felt no rest in all the intervening 
years till now that he took up the search. A third, 
being encamped on a hunting expedition full forty 
miles south of the White Mountains, awoke at mid- 
night, and beheld the Great Carbuncle gleaming like 
a meteor, so that the shadows of the trees fell back- 
ward from it. They spoke of the innumerable at- 
tempts which had been made to reach the spot, and of 
the singular f ataliiy which had hitherto withheld suc- 
cess from all adventurers, though it might seem so 
easy to follow to its source a light that overpowered 
the moon, and almost matched the sun. It was ob* 
servable that each smiled scornfully at the madness of 
every other in anticipating better fortune than the 
past, yet nourished a scarcely hidden conviction that 
he would himself be the favored one. As if to allay 
their too sanguine hopes, they recurred to the Indian 
traditions that a spirit kept watch about the gem, and 
bewildered those who sought it either by removing it 
from peak to peak of the higher hills, or by calling up 
a mist from the enchanted lake over which it hung. 
But these tales were deemed imworthy of credit, all 
professing to believe that the search had been baffled 
by want of sagacity or perseverance in the adventur- 
ers, or such otiier causes as might naturally obstruct 
the passage to any given point among the intricacies 
of forest, valley, and moimtain. 

In a pause of the conversation the wearer of the 
prodigious spectacles looked round upon the party, 
making each individual, in turn, the object of the 
sneer which invariably dwelt upon his countenance. 

"So, fellow-pilgrims," said he, "here we are, seven 
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wise men, and one fair damsel — who, doubtless, is as 
wise as any graybeard of the company : here we are, 
I say, all bomid on the same goodly enterprise. Me- 
thinks, now, it were not amiss that each of us declare 
what he proposes to do with the Great Carbuncle, 
provided he have the good hap to clutch it. What 
says our friend in the bear skin? How mean you, 
good sir, to enjoy the prize which you have been seek- 
ing, the Lord knows how long, among the Crystal 
Hills?" 

** How enjoy it ! " exclaimed the aged Seeker, bit- 
terly. " I hope for no enjoyment from it ; that f oUy 
has passed long ago ! I keep up the search for this 
accursed stone because the vain ambition of my youth 
has become a fate upon me in old age. The pur- 
suit alone is my strength, — the energy of my soul, — 
the warmth of my blood, — and the pith and marrow 
of my bones I Were I to turn my back upon it I 
should fall down dead on the hither side of the Notch, 
which is the gateway of this moimtain region. Yet 
not to have my wasted lifetime back again would I 
give up my hopes of the Great Carbuncle I Having 
found it, I shall bear it to a certain cavern that I wot 
of, and there, grasping it in my arms, lie down and 
die, and keep it buried with me forever." 

"O wretch, regardless of the interests of science ! " 
cried Doctor Cacaphodel, with philosophic indigna- 
tion. "Thou art not worthy to behold, even from 
afar off, the lustre of this most precious gem that ever 
was concocted in the laboratory of Nature. Mine is 
the sole purpose for which a wise man may desire the 
possession of the Great Carbimcle. Immediately on 
obtaining it — for I have a presentiment, good people, 
that the prize is reserved to crown my scientific repu- 
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tation — I shall return to Europe, and employ my re- 
maining years in reducing it to its first elements. A 
portion of the stone will I grind to, impalpable pow- 
der ; other parts shall be dissolved in acids, or what- 
ever solvents will act upon so admirable a composi- 
tion ; and the remainder I design to melt in the cruci- 
ble, or set on fire with the blow-pipe. By these various 
methods I shall gain an accurate analysis, and finally 
bestow the result of my labors upon the world in a 
folio volume." 

" Excellent ! " quoth the man with the spectacles. 
" Nor need you hesitate, learned sir, on accoimt of the 
necessary destruction of the gem; since the perusal 
of your folio may teach every mother's son of us to 
concoct a Great Carbuncle of his own." 

" But, verily," said Master Ichabod Pigsnort, " for 
mine own part I object to the making of these coun- 
terfeits, as being calculated to reduce the marketable 
value of the true gem. I tell ye frankly, sirs, I have 
an interest in keeping up the price. Here have I 
quitted my regular traffic, leaving my warehouse in 
the care of my clerks, and putting my credit to great 
hazard, and, furthermore, have put myself in peril of 
death or captivity by the accursed heathen savages — 
and all this without daring to ask the prayers of the 
congregation, because the quest for the Great Car- 
buncle is deemed little better than a traffic with the 
Evil One. Now think ye that I would have done this 
grievous wrong to my soul, body, reputation, and es- 
tate, without a reasonable chance of profit ? " 

" Not I, pious Master Pigsnort," said the man with 
the spectacles. ^^ I never laid such a great folly to 
thy charge." 

"Truly, I hope not," said the merchant. "Now, 
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as touohing this Great Carbuncle, I am free to own 
that I have never had a glimpse of it ; but be it only 
the hundredth part so bright as people tell, it will 
surely outvalue the Great Mogul's best diamond, which 
he holds at an incalculable sum. Wherefore, I am 
minded to put the Great Carbimcle on shipboard, and 
voyage with it to England, France, Spain, Italy, op 
into Heathendom, if Providence should send me 
thither, and, in a word, dispose of the gem to the best 
bidder among the potentates of the earth, that he may 
place it among his crown jewels. If any of ye have a 
wiser plan, let him expoimd it." 

" That have I, thou sordid man ! " exclaimed the 
poet. " Dost thou desire nothing brighter than gold 
that thou wouldst transmute all this ethereal lustre 
into such dross as thou wallowest in already ? For 
myself, hiding the jewel under my cloak, I shall hie 
me back to my attic chamber, in one of the darksome 
alleys of London. There, night and day, will I gaze 
upon it; my soul shall drink its radiance; it shall 
be diffused throughout my intellectual powers, and 
gleam brightly in every line of poesy that I indite. 
Thus, long ages after I am gone, the splendor of the 
Great Carbuncle will blaze around my name 1 " 

" Well said, Master Poet ! " cried he of the specta- 
cles. " Hide it under thy cloak, sayest thou ? Why, 
it will gleam through the holes, and make thee look 
like a jack-o'-lantern ! " 

" To think I " ejaculated the Lord de Vere, rather 
to himself than his companions, the best of whom he 
held utterly unworthy of his intercourse — "to think 
that a fellow in a tattered cloak should talk of convey- 
ing the Great Carbuncle to a garret in Grub Street ! 
Have not I resolved within myself that the whole 
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earth contains no fitter ornament for the great hall of 
my ancestral castle? There shall it flame for ages, 
making a noonday of midnight, glittering on the suits 
of armor, the banners, and escutcheons, that hang 
around the wall, and keeping bright the memoiy of 
heroes. Wherefore have all other adventurers sought 
the prize in vain but that I might win it, and make it 
a symbol of the glories of our lofty line? And never, 
on the diadem of the White Moimtains, did the Great 
Carbimcle hold a place half so honored as is reserved 
for it in the hall of the De Veres ! " 

" It is a noble thought," said the Cynic, with an ob- 
sequious sneer. ^^ Yet, might I presume to say so, the 
gem would make a rare sepulchral lamp, and would 
display the glories of your lordship's progenitors more 
truly in the ancestral vault than in the castle hall." 

" Nay, forsooth," observed Matthew, the young rus- 
tic, who sat hand in hand with his bride, ^^ the gentle- 
man has bethought himself of a profitable use for this 
bright stone. Hannah here and I are seeking it for a 
like purpose." 

" How, fellow ! " exclaimed his lordship, in surprise. 
" What castle hall hast thou to hang it in? " 

" No castle," replied Matthew, " but as neat a cot- 
tage as any within sight of the Crystal Hills. Ye 
must know, friends, that Hannah and I, being wedded 
the last week, have taken up the search of the Great 
Carbuncle, because we shall need its light in the long 
winter evenings ; and it will be such a pretty thing to 
show the neighbors when they visit us. It wiQ shine 
through the house so that we may pick up a pin in 
any comer, and wiQ set all the windows aglowing as 
if there were a great fire of pine knots in the chimney. 
And then how pleasant, when we awake in the night> 

be able to see one another's faces I " r^^^^T^ 
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There was a general smile among the adventurers 
at the sunpliciiy of the yoimg couple's project m re- 
gard to this wondrous and invaluable stone, with which 
the greatest monarch on earth might have been proud 
to adorn his palace. Especially the man with specta- 
cles, who had sneered at all the company in turn, now 
twisted his visage into such an expression of ill-nat^ 
ured mirth, that Matthew asked him, rather peevishly, 
what he himself meant to do with the Great Car- 
buncle. 

" The Great Carbuncle ! " answered the Cynic, with 
ine£Pable scorn. "Why, you blockhead, there is no 
such thing in reram natura. I have come three thou- 
sand miles, and am resolved to set my foot on every 
peak of these mountains, and poke my head into every 
chasm, for the sole purpose of demonstrating to the 
satisfaction of any man one whit less an ass Ihan thy- 
selE that the Great Carbuncle is all a humbug ! " 

Vain and foolish were the motives that had brought 
most of the adventurers to the Crystal Hills; but 
none so vain, so foolish, and so impious too, as that of 
the scoffer with the prodigious spectacles. He was 
one of those wretched and evil men whose yearnings 
are downward to the darkness, instead of heaven- 
ward, and who, could they but distinguish the lights 
which God hath kindled for us, would count the mid- 
night gloom their chief est glory. As the Cynic spoke, 
several of the party were startled by a gleam of red 
splendor, that showed the huge shapes of the sur- 
rounding mountains and the rock-bestrewn bed of the 
turbulent river with an illumination imlike that of 
their fire on the trunks and black boughs of the 
forest trees. They listened for the roll of thunder, 
but heard nothing, and were glad that the tempest 
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oame not near them. The stars, those dial-points of 
heaven, now warned the adventurers to close their 
eyes on the blazing logs, and open, them, in dreams, to 
the glow of the Great Carbuncle. 

The young married couple had taken their lodgings 
in the farthest comer of the wigwam, and were sepa- 
rated from the rest of the party by a curtain of 
curiously-woven twigs, such as might have hung, in 
deep festoons, around the bridal-bower of Eve. The 
modest little wife had wrought this piece of tapestry 
while the other guests were talking. She and her 
husband fell asleep with hands tenderly clasped, and 
awoke from visions of unearthly radiance to meet the 
more blessed light of one another's eyes. They awoke 
at the same instant, and with one happy smile beam- 
ing over their two faces, which grew brighter with 
their consciousness of the reality of life and love. 
But no sooner did she recollect where they were, than 
the bride peeped through the interstices of the leafy 
curtain, and saw that the outer room of the hut was 
deserted. 

"Up, dear Matthew!" cried she, in haste. "The 
strange folk are all gone ! Up, this very minute, or 
we shall loose the Great Carbuncle ! " 

In truth, so little did these poor young people de- 
serve the mighiy prize which had lured them thither, 
that they had slept peacefully all night, and till the 
summits of the hills were glittering with sunshine; 
while the other adventurers had tossed their limbs in 
feverish wakefulness, or dreamed of climbing preci- 
pices, and set off to realize their dreams with the 
earliest peep of dawn. But Matthew and Hannah, 
after their calm rest, were as light as two yoimg deer, 
and merely stopped to say their prayers and wash 
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themselves in a cold pool of the Amonoosuck, and 
then to taste a morsel of food, ere they turned their 
faces to the moimtain-side. It was a sweet emblem of 
conjugal affection, as they toiled up the difficult as- 
cent, gathering strength from the mutual aid which 
they afforded. After several little accidents, such as 
a torn robe, a lost shoe, and the entanglement of Han- 
nah's hair in a bough, they reached the upper verge of 
the forest, and were now to pursue a more adventu- 
rous course. The innumerable trunks and heavy fo- 
liage of the trees had hitherto shut in their thoughts, 
which now shrank affrighted from the region of wind 
and cloud and naked rocks and desolate sunshine, that 
rose immeasurably above them. They gazed back at 
the obscure wilderness which they had traversed, and 
longed to be buried again in its depths rather than 
trust themselves to so vast and visible a solitude. 

" Shall we go on?" said Matthew, throwing his arm 
round Hannah's waist, both to protect her and to com- 
fort his heart by drawing her close to it. 

But the little bride, simple as she was, had a 
woman's love of jewels, and could not forego the hope 
of possessing the very brightest in the world, in spite 
of the perils with which it must be won. 

" Let us climb a little higher," whispered she, yet 
tremulously, as she turned her face upward to the 
lonely sky. 

" Come, then," said Matthew, mustering his manly 
courage and drawing her along with him, for she be- 
came timid again the moment tliat he grew bold. 

And upward, accordingly, went the pilgrims of the 
Great Carbuncle, now treading upon the tops and 
thickly-interwoven branches of dwarf pines, which, by 
the growth of centuries, though mossy with age, had 
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barely reached three feet in altitude. Next, they 
came to masses and fragments of naked rock heaped 
confusedly together, like a cairn reared by giants in 
memory of a giant chief. In this bleak realm of 
upper air nothing breathed, nothing grew ; there was 
no life but what was concentrated in their two hearts , 
they had climbed so high that Nature herself seemed 
no longer to keep them company. She lingered be- 
neath them, within the verge of the forest trees, and 
sent a farewell glance after her children as they 
strayed where her own green footprints had never 
been. But soon they were to be hidden from her eye. 
Densely and dark the mists began to gather below, 
casting black spots of shadow on the vast landscape, 
and sailing heavily to one centre, as if the loftiest 
mountain peak had summoned a council of its kindred 
clouds. Finally, the vapors welded themselves, as it 
were, into a mass, presenting the appearance of a 
pavement over which the wanderers might have 
trodden, but where they would vainly have sought an 
avenue to the blessed earth which they had lost. And 
the lovers yearned to behold that green earth again, 
more intensely, alas! than, beneath a clouded sky, 
they had ever desired a glimpse of heaven. They 
even felt it a relief to their desolation when the 
mists, creeping gradually up the mountain, concealed 
its lonely peak, and thus annihilated, at least for 
them, the whole region of visible space. But they 
drew closer together, with a fond and melancholy 
gaze, dreading lest the universal cloud should snatch 
them from each other's sight. 

Still, perhaps, they would have been resolute to 
climb as far and as high, between earth and heaven, 
afl they could find foothold, if Hannah's strength had 
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not began to fail, and with that, her courage also. 
Her breath grew short. She refused to burden her 
husband with her weight, but often tottered against 
his side, and recovered herself each time by a feebler 
effort. At last, she sank down on one of the rocky 
steps of the acclivity. 

"We are lost, dear Matthew," said she, moumfullyo 
**We shall never find our way to the earth again. 
And oh how happy we might have been in our cot- 
tage!" 

" Dear heart ! — we will yet be happy there," an- 
swered Matthew. " Look ! In this direction, the sun- 
shine penetrates the dismal mist. By its aid, I can 
direct our course to the passage of the Notch. Let 
us go back, love, and dream no more of the Great 
Carbuncle ! " 

"The sun cannot be yonder," said Hannah, with 
despondence. "By this time it must be noon. If 
there could ever be any sunshine here, it would come 
from above our heads." 

"But look!" repeated Matthew, in a somewhat 
altered tone. " It is brightening every moment. If 
not sunshine, what can it be ? " 

Nor could the young bride any longer deny that a 
radiance was breaking through the mist, and changing 
its dim hue to a dusky red, which continually grew 
more vivid, as if brilliant particles were interfused 
with the gloom. Now, also, the cloud began to roll 
away from the mountain, while, as it heavily with- 
drew, one object after another started out of its im- 
penetrable obscurity into sight, with precisely the ef- 
fect of a new creation, before the indistinctness of the 
old chaos had been completely swallowed up. As the 
process went on, they saw the gleaming of water close 
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at their feet, and found themselves on the very bordei 
of a mountain lake, deep, bright, clear, and calmly 
beautiful, spreading from brim to brim of a basin that 
had been scooped out of the solid rock. A ray of 
glory flashed across its surface. The pilgrims looked 
whence it should proceed, but closed their eyes with 
a thrill of awful admiration, to exclude the fervid 
splendor that glowed from the brow of a cliff impend- 
ing over the enchanted lake. For the simple pair had 
reached that lake of mystery, and found the long- 
sought shrine of the Great Carbuncle ! 

They threw their arms around each other, and 
trembled at their own success ; for, as the legends of 
this wondrous gem rushed thick upon their memory, 
they felt themselves marked out by fate — and the 
consciousness was fearful. Often, from childhood up- 
ward, they had seen it shining like a distant star. And 
now that star was throwing its iniensest lustre on their 
hearts. They seemed changed to one another's eyes, 
in the red brilliancy that flamed upon their cheeks, 
while it lent the same fire to the lake, the rocks, and 
sky, and to the mists which had rolled back before its 
power. But, with their next glance, they beheld an 
object that drew their attention even from the mighty 
stone. At the base of the cliff, directly beneath the 
Grreat Carbuncle, appeared the figure of a man, with 
his arms extended in the act of climbing, and his face 
turned upward, as if to drink the full gush of splendor. 
But he stirred not, no more than if changed to marble. 

" It is the Seeker," whispered Hannah, convulsively 
grasping her husband's arm. " Matthew, he is dead." 

" The joy of success has killed him," replied Mat- 
thew, trembling violently. "Or, perhaps, the very 
light of the Great Carbimcle was death I " 
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** The Great Carbuncle/* cried a peevish voice be- 
hind them. "The Great Humbug! If you have 
found it, prithee point it out to me." 

They turned their heads, and there was the Cynic, 
"with his prodigious spectacles set carefully on his 
nose, staring now at the lake, now at the rocks, now 
at the distant masses of vapor, now right at the Great 
Carbuncle itself, yet seemingly as unconscious of its 
light as if all the scattered clouds were condensed 
about his person. Though its radiance actually threw 
the shadow of the unbeliever at his own feet, as he 
turned his back upon the glorious jewel, he would not 
be convinced that there was the least glimmer there. 

"Where is your Great Humbug?" he repeated. 
" I challenge you to make me see it ! " 

" There," said Matthew, incensed at such perverse 
blindness, and turning the Cynic round towards the 
illuminated cliff. " Take off those abominable spec- 
tacles, and you cannot help seeing it ! " 

Now these colored spectacles probably darkened 
the Cynic's sight, in at least as great a degree as the 
smoked glasses through which people gaze at an 
eclipse. With resolute bravado, however, he snatched 
them from his nose, and fixed a bold stare full upon 
the ruddy blaze of the Great Carbuncle. But scarcely 
had he encountered it, when, with a deep, shuddering 
groan, he dropped his head, and pressed both hands 
across his miserable eyes. Thenceforth there was, in 
very truth, no light of the Grreat Carbuncle, nor any 
other light on earth, nor light of heaven itself, for the 
poor Cynic. So long accustomed to view all objects 
through a medium that deprived them of every glimpse 
of brightness, a single flash of so glorious a phenom- 
enon, striking upon his naked vision, had blinded him 
forever. ^ , 
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"Matthew," said Hannah, clinging to him, "let us 
go hence ! " 

Matthew saw that she was faint, and kneeling down, 
supported her in his arms, while he threw some of the 
thrillingly cold water of the enchanted lake upon her 
face and bosom. It revived her, but could not reno- 
vate her courage. 

" Yes, dearest ! " cried Matthew, pressing her tremu* 
lous form to his breast, — "we will go hence, and 
return to our humble cottage. The blessed sunshine 
and the quiet moonlight shall come through our win- 
dow. We will kindle the cheerful glow of our hearth, 
at eventide, and be happy in its light. But never 
again will we desire more light than all the world may 
share with us." 

*' No," said his bride, " for how could we live by 
day, or sleep by night, in this awful blaze of the Great 
Carbuncle ! " 

Out of the hollow of their hands, they drank each a 
draught from the lake, which presented them its waters 
uncontaminated by an earthly lip. Then, lending their 
guidance to the blinded Cynic, who uttered not a word, 
and even stifled his groans in his own most wretched 
heart, they began to descend the mountain. Yet, as 
they left the shore, till then untrodden, of the spirit's 
lake, they threw a farewell glance towards the clifF, 
and beheld the vapors gathering in dense volumes, 
through which the gem burned duskily. 

As touching the oAer pilgrims of the Great Car- 
buncle, the legend goes on to tell, that tiie worshipful 
Master Ichabod Pigsnort soon gave up the quest as a 
des{>erate speculation, and wisely resolved to betake 
himself again to his warehouse, near the town dock, in 
J^ston. But, as he passed through the Notch of the 
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mountains, a war party of Indians captured our un- 
lucky merchant, and carried him to Montreal, there 
holding him in bondage, till, by the payment of a 
heavy ransom, he had wofully subtracted from his 
hoard of pine-tree shillings. By his long absence, 
moreover, his affairs had become so disordered that, 
for the rest of his life, instead of wallowing in silver, 
he had seldom a sixpence worth of copper. Doctor 
Cacaphodel, the alchemist, returned to his laboratory 
with a prodigious fragment of granite, which he .ground 
to powder, dissolved in acids, melted in the crucible, 
and burned with the blow-pix)e, and published the re- 
sult of his experiments in one of the heaviest folios of 
the day. And, for all these purposes, the gem itself 
could not have answered better than the granite. The 
poet, by a somewhat similar mistake, made prize of a 
great piece of ice, which he found in a sunless chasm 
of the mountains, and swore that it corresponded, in 
all points, with his idea of the Great Carbuncle. The 
critics say, that, if his poetry lacked the splendor of 
the gem, it retained all the coldness of the ice. The 
Lord de Vere went back to his ancestral hall, where 
he contented himself with a wax-lighted chandelier, 
and filled, in due course of time, another coffin in the 
ancestral vault. As the funeral torches gleamed within 
that dark receptacle, there was no need of the Great 
Carbuncle to show the vanity of earthly pomp. 

The Cynic, having cast aside his spectacles, wan- 
dered about the world, a miserable object, and was 
punished with an agonizing desire of light, for the wil- 
ful blindness of his former life. The whole night long, 
he would lift his splendor-blasted orbs to the moon 
and stars ; he turned his face eastward, at sunrise, as 
duly as a Persian idolater ; he made a pilgrimage to 
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Rome, to witness the magnificent illumination of St. 
Peter's Church; and finally perished in the great fire 
of London, into the midst of which he had thrust him- 
self, with the desperate idea of catching one feeble ray 
from the blaze that was kindling earth and heaven. 

Matthew and his bride spent many peaceful years, 
and were fond of telling the legend of the Great Car- 
buncle. The tale, however, towards the close of their 
lengthened lives, did not meet with the full credence 
that had been accorded to it by those who remembered 
the ancient lustre of the gem. For it is affirmed that, 
from the hour when two mortals had shown themselves 
so simply wise as to reject a jewel which would have 
dimmed all earthly things, its splendor waned. When 
other pilgrims reached the cliff, they found only an 
opaque stone, with particles of mica glittering on its 
surface. There is also a tradition that, as the youth- 
ful pair departed, the gem was loosened from the fore- 
head of the cliff, and fell into the enchanted lake, and 
that, at noontide, the Seeker's form may still be seen 
to bend over its quenchless gleam. 

Some few believe that this inestimable stone is blaz- 
ing as of old, and say that they have caught its radi- 
ance, like a flash of summer lightning, far down the 
the valley of the Saco. And be it owned that, many 
a mile from the Crystal Hills, I saw a wondrous light 
around their summits, and was lured, by the faith of 
poesy, to be the latest pilgrim of the Great Cae* 

BUNGLE. 
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SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 

THE NOTCH OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

It was now the middle of September. We had 
come since sunrise from Bartlett, passing up through 
the valley of the Saco, which extends between moun- 
tainous walls, sometimes with a steep ascent, but often 
as level as a church aisle. All that day and two pre- 
ceding ones we had been loitering towards the heart 
of the White Mountains, — those old crystal lulls, 
whose mysterious brilliancy had gleamed upon our 
distant wanderings before we thought of visiting 
them. Height after height had risen and towered 
one above another till the clouds began to hang below 
the peaks. Down their slopes were the red pathways 
of the slides, those avalanches of earth, stones and 
trees, which descend into the hollows, leaving vestiges 
of their track hardly to be effaced by the vegetation 
of ages. We had mountains behind us and mountains 
on each side, and a group of mightier ones ahead. 
Still our road went up along the Saco, right towards 
the centre of that group, as if to climb above the 
clouds in its passage to the farther region. 

In old times the settiers used to be astounded by 
the inroads of the northern Indians coming down 
upon them from this mountain rampart through some 
defile known only to themselves. It is, indeed, a won^ 
drous path. A demon, it might be fancied, or one of 
the Titans, was travelling up the valley, elbowing the 
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heights carelessly aside as he passed, till at length a 
great mountain took its stand directly across his in- 
tended road. He tarries not for such an obstacle, but, 
rending it asunder a thousand feet from peak to base, 
discloses its treasures of hidden minerals, its sunless 
waters, all the secrets of the mountain's inmost heart, 
with a mighty fracture of rugged precipices on each 
side. This is the Notch of the White Hills. Shame 
on me that I have attempted to describe it by so mean 
an image — feeling, as I do, that it is one of those 
symbolic scenes which lead the mind to the sentiment, 
though not to the conception, of Omnipotence. 

We had now reached a narrow passage, which 
showed almost the appearance of having been cut by 
human strength and artifice in the solid rock. There 
was a wall of granite on each side, high and precip- 
itous, especially on our right, and so smooth that a 
few evergreens could hardly find foothold enough to 
grow there. This is the entrance, or, in the direction 
we were going, the extremity, of the romantic defile of 
the Notch. Before emerging from it, the rattling of 
wheels approached behind us, and a stage-coach rum- 
bled out of the moimtain, with seats on top and trunks 
behind, and a smart driver, in a drab greatcoat, touch- 
ing the wheel horses with the whipstock and reining 
in the leaders. To my mind there was a sort of po- 
etry in such an incident, hardly inferior to what would 
have accompanied the painted array of an Indian war 
party gliding forth from the same wild chasm. All 
the passengers, except a very fat lady on the back 
seat, had alighted. One was a mineralogist, a scien- 
tific, green-spectacled figure in black, bearing a heavy 
hammer, with which he did great damage to the preo- 
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ipices, and put the fragments in his pocket. Another 
was a well-dressed young man, who carried an opera 
glass set in gold, and seemed to be making a quota- 
tion from some of Byron's rhapsodies on mountain 
scenery. There was also a trader, returning from 
Portland to the upper part of Vermont ; and a fair 
young girl, with a very faint bloom like one of those 
pale and delicate flowers which somethnes occur among 
alpine cliffs. 

They disappeared, and we followed them, passing 
through a deep pine forest, which for some miles al- 
lowed us to see nothing but its own dismal shade. 
Towards nightfall we reached a level amphitheatre, 
surrounded by a great rampart of hills, which shut out 
the sunshine long before it left the external world. It 
was here that we obtained our first view, except at a 
distance, of the principal group of mountains. They 
are majestic, and even awful, when contemplated in a 
proper mood, yet, by their breadth of base and the 
long ridges which support them, give the idea of im- 
mense bulk rather than of towering height. Mount 
Washington, indeed, looked near to heaven : he was 
white with snow a mile downward, and had caught the 
only cloud that was sailing through the atmosphere to 
veil his head. Let us forget tiie other names of Amer- 
ican statesmen that have been stamped upon these 
hills, but still call the loftiest Washington. Moun- 
tains are Earth's undecaying monuments. They must 
stand while she endures, and never should be conse- 
.crated to the mere great men of their own age and 
country, but to the mighty ones alone, whose glory is 
universal, and whom all time will render illustrious. 

The air, not often sultry in this elevated region, 
nearly two thousand feet above the sea, was now sharp 
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and cold, like that of a clear November evening in the 
lowlands. By morning, probably, there would be a 
frost, if not a snowfall, on the grass and rye, and an 
icy surface over the standing water. I was glad to 
perceive a prospect of comfortable quarters in a house 
which we were approaching, and of pleasant company 
in the guests who were assembled at the door. 

OUR EVENING PARTY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

We stood in front of a good substantial farm-house, 
of old date in that wild country. A sign over the door 
denoted it to be the White Mountain Post Office, — 
an establishment which distributes letters and news- 
papers to perhaps a score of persons, comprising the 
population of two or three townships among tiie hills. 
The broad and weighty antlers of a deer, ^^ a stag of 
ten," were fastened at the comer of the house; a 
fox's bushy tail was nailed beneath them ; and a huge 
black paw lay on the ground, newly severed and still 
bleeding — the trophy of a bear hunt. Among sev- 
eral persons collected about the doorsteps, the most 
remarkable was a sturdy mountaineer, of six feet two 
and corresponding bulk, with a heavy set of features, 
such as might be moulded on his own blacksmith's an< 
vil, but yet indicative of mother wit and rough hu- 
mor. As we appeared, he uplifted a tin trumpet, 
four or five feet long, and blew a tremendous blast, 
either in honor of our arrival or to awaken an echo 
from the opposite hill. 

Ethan Crawford's guests were of such a motley de- 
scription as to form quite a picturesque group, seldom 
seen together except at some place like this, at once 
the pleasure house of fashionable tourists and the 
homely inn of country travellers. Among the com- 
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pany at the door were the mineralogist and the owner 
of the gold opera glass whom we had encomitered in 
the Notch ; two Georgian gentlemen, who had chilled 
their southern blood that morning on the top of Mount 
Washington ; a physician and his wife from Conway ; 
a trader of Burlington, and an old squire of the Green 
Mountains ; and two young married couples, all the 
way from Massachusetts, on the matrimonial jaunt. 
Besides these strangers, the rugged county of Coos, 
in which we were, was represented by half a dozen 
wood-cutters, who had slain a bear in the forest and 
smitten off his paw. 

I had joined the party, and had a moment's leisure 
to examine them before the echo of Ethan's blast re- 
turned from the hill. Not one, but many echoes had 
caught up the harsh and tuneless sound, untwisted its 
complicated threads, and found a thousand aerial har- 
monies in one stem trumpet tone. It was a distinct 
yet distant and dreamlike symphony of melodious in- 
struments, as if an airy band had been hidden on the 
hill-side and made faint music at the summons. No 
subsequent trial produced so clear, delicate, and spir- 
itual a concert as the first. A field-piece was then dis- 
charged from the top of a neighboring hill, and gave 
birth to one long reverberation, which ran round the 
circle of mountains in an unbroken chain of sound 
and rolled away without a separate echo. After these 
experiments, the cold atmosphere drove us all into the 
house, with the keenest appetites for supper. 

It did one's heart good to see the great fires that 
were kindled in the parlor and bar-room, especially 
the latter, where the fireplace was built of rough stone, 
and might have contained the trunk of an old tree for 
a backlog. A man keeps a comfortable hearth when 
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his own forest is at his very door. * In the parlor, when 
the evening was fairly set in, we held our hands before 
our eyes to shield them from the ruddy glow, and be- 
gan a pleasant variety of conversation. The mineral- 
ogist and the physician talked about the invigorating 
qualities of the mountain air, and its excellent effect on 
Ethan Crawford's father, an old man of seventy-five, 
with the xmbroken frame of middle life. The two 
brides and the doctor's wife held a whispered discus- 
sion, which, by their frequent titterings and a blush or 
two, seemed to have reference to the trials or enjoy- 
ments of the matrimonial state. The bridegrooms sat 
together in a comer, rigidly silent, like Quakers whom 
the spirit moveth not, being still in the odd predica- 
ment of bashfulness towards their own young wives. 
The Green Mountain squire chose me for his compan- 
ion, and described the difficulties he had met with half 
a century ago in travelling from the Connecticut River 
through the Notch to Conway, now a single day's 
journey, though it had cost him eighteen. The Geor- 
gians held the album between them, and favored us 
with the few specimens of its contents which they 
considered ridiculous enough to be worth hearing. 
One extract met with deserved applause. It was a 
" Sonnet to the Snow on Mount Washington," and had 
been contributed that very afternoon, bearing a signa- 
ture of great distinction in magazines and annals. 
The lines were elegant and full of fancy, but too re- 
mote from familiar sentiment, and cold as their subject, 
resembling those curious specimens of crystallized va- 
por which I observed next day on the mountain top 
The poet was xmderstood to be the yoimg gentleman 
of the gold opera glass, who heard our laudatory re 
marks with the composure of a veteran. 
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Such was our party, and such their ways of amuse- 
ment. But on a winter evening another set of guests 
assembled at the hearth where these summer travellers 
were now sitting. I once had it in contemplation to 
spend a month hereabouts, in sleighing time, for the 
sake of studying the yeomen of New England, who 
then elbow each other through the Notch by hundreds, 
on their way to Portland. There could be no better 
school for such a place than Ethan Crawford's inn. 
Lict the student go thither in December, sit down with 
the teamsters at their meals, share their evening mer- 
riment, and repose with them at night when every bed 
has its three occupants, and parlor, bar-room, and 
kitchen are strewn with slumberers around the fire. 
Then let him rise before daylight, button his great- 
coat, muffle up his ears, and stride with the departing 
caravan a mile or two, to see how sturdily they make 
head against the blast. A treasure of characteristic 
traits will repay all inconveniences, even should a fro- 
zen nose be of the number. 

The conversation of our party soon became more 
animated and sincere, and we recounted some tradi- 
tions of the Indians, who believed that the father and 
mother of their race were saved from a deluge by as- 
cending the peak of Mount Washington. The children 
of that pair have been overwhelmed, and found no such 
refuge. In the mythology of the savage, these moun- 
tains were afterwards considered sacred and inacces- 
sible, full of unearthly wonders, illuminated at lofty 
heights by the blaze of precious stones, and inhabited 
by deities, who sometimes shrouded themselves in 
the snow-storm and came down on the lower world. 
There are few legends more poetical than that of the 
'' Great Carbuncle" of the White Mountains. The 
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belief was communicated to the English settlers, and 
is hardly yet extinct, that a gem, of such immense 
size as to be seen shining miles away, hangs from a 
rock over a clear, deep lake, high up among the hills. 
They who had once beheld its splendor were inthralled 
with an unutterable yearning to possess it. But a 
spirit guarded that inestimable jewel, and bewildered 
the adventurer with a dark mist from tiie enchanted 
lake. Thus life was worn away in the vain search 
for an unearthly treasure, till at length the deluded 
one went up the mountain, still sanguine as in youth, 
but returned no more. On this theme methinks I 
oould frame a tale with a deep moraL 

The hearts of the pale-faces would not thrill to these 
superstitions of tiie red men, though we spoke of them 
in the centre of the haunted region. The habits and 
sentiments of that departed people were too distinct 
from those of their successors to find much real sym- 
pathy. It has often been a matter of regret to me 
that I was shut out from the most peculiar field of 
American fiction by an inability to see any romance, 
or poetry, or grandeur, or beauty in the Indian char- 
acter, at least till such traits were pointed out by 
others. I do abhor an Indian story. Yet no writer 
can be more secure of a permanent place in our litera- 
ture than the biographer of the Indian chiefs. His 
subject, as referring to tribes which have mostly van- 
ished from the earth, gives him a right to be placed on 
a classic shelf, apart from the merits which will sustain 
him there. 

I made inquiries whether, in his researches about 
these parts, our mineralogist had found the three 
'^ Silver Hills " which an Indian sachem sold to an 
Englishman nearly two hundred years ago, and the 
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treasure of which the posterity of the purchaser have 
been looking for ever since. But the man of science 
had ransacked every hill along the Saco, and knew 
nothing of these prodigious piles of wealth. By this 
time, as usual with men on the eve of great adventure, 
we had prolonged our session deep into the night, con- 
sidering how early we were to set out on our six miles' 
ride to the foot of Mount Washington. There was 
now a general breaking up. I scrutinized the faces 
of the two bridegrooms, and saw but little probability 
of their leaving the bosom of earthly bliss, in the first 
week of the honeymoon and at the frosty hour of 
three, to climb above the clouds ; nor when I felt how 
sharp the wind was as it rushed through a broken 
pane and eddied between the chinks of my unplastered 
chamber, did I anticipate much alacrity on my own 
part, though we were to seek for the ^^Gtreat Car- 
buncle.'' 
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MY VISIT TO NIAGAKA. 

Keveb did a pilgrim approach Niagara with 
deeper enthusiasm than mine. I had lingered away 
from it, and wandered to other scenes, because my 
treasury of anticipated enjoyments, comprising all the 
wonders of the world, had nothing else so magnificent, 
and I was loath to exchange the pleasures of hope for 
those of memory so soon. At length the day came. 
The stage-coach, with a Frenchman and myself on the 
back seat, had already left Lewiston, and in less than 
an hour would set us down in Manchester. I began 
to listen for the roar of the cataract, and trembled 
with a sensation like dread, as the moment drew nigh, 
when its voice of ages must roU, for the first time, on 
my ear. The French gentleman stretched himself 
from the window, and expressed loud admiration, 
while, by a sudden impulse, I threw myself back and 
closed my eyes. When the scene shut in, I was glad 
to think, that for me the whole burst of Niagara was 
yet in futurity. We rolled on, and entered the village 
of Manchester, bordering on the falls. 

I am quite ashamed of myself here. Not that I 
ran, like a madman to the falls, and plunged into the 
thickest of the spray, — never stopping to breathe, till 
breathing was impossible : not that I committed this, 
or any other suitable extravagance. On the contrary, 
I alighted with perfect decency and composure, gave 
my cloak to the black waiter, pointed out my baggage, 
and inquired, not the nearest way to the cataract, but 
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about the dinner-liour. The interval was spent in ar- 
ranging my dress. Within the last fifteen minutes, 
my mind had grown strangely benumbed, and my spir- 
its apathetic, with a slight depression, not decided 
enough to be termed sadness. My enthusiasm was in 
a deathlike slumber. Without aspiring to immortal- 
ity, as he did, I could have imitated that English trav- 
eller, who turned back from the point where he first 
heard the thunder of Niagara, after crossing the ocean 
to behold it. Many a Western trader, by the by, has 
performed a similar act of heroism with more heroic 
simplicity, deeming it no such wonderful feat to dine 
at the hotel and resume his route to Buffalo or Lewis- 
ton, while the cataract was roaring unseen. 

Such has often been my apathy, when objects, long 
sought, and earnestly desired, were placed within my 
reach. After dinner — at which an unwonted and 
perverse epicurism detained me longer than usual — I 
lighted a cigar and paced the piazza, minutely atten- 
tive to the aspect and business of a very ordinary vil- 
lage. Finally, with reluctant step, and the feeling of 
an intruder, I walked towards Goat Island. At the 
toll-house, there were further excuses for delaying the 
inevitable moment. My signature was required in a 
huge ledger, containing similar records innumerable, 
many of which I read. The skin of a great sturgeon, 
and other fishes, beasts, and reptiles ; a collection of 
minerals, such as lie in heaps near the falls ; some In- 
dian moccasons, and other trifles, made of deer-skin 
and embroidered with beads ; several newspapers from 
Montreal, New York, and Boston, — all attracted me 
in turn. Out of a number of twisted sticks, the man- 
ufacture of a Tuscarora Indian, I selected one of 
oorled maple, curiously convoluted, and adorned with 
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ike carved images of a snake and a fish. Using this 
as my pilgrim's staff, I crossed the bridge. Above 
and below me were the rapids, a river of impetuous 
snow, with here and there a dark rock amid its white- 
ness, resisting all the physical fury, as any cold spirit 
did the moral influences of the scene. On reaching 
Goat Island, which separates the two great segments 
of the falls, I chose the right-hand path, and followed 
it to the edge of the American cascade. There, while 
the falling sheet was yet invisible, I saw the vapor 
that never vanishes, and the Eternal Bainbow of Ni- 
agara. 

It was an afternoon of glorious sunshine, without a 
cloud, save those of the cataracts. I gained an in- 
sulated rock, and beheld a broad sheet of briUiant and 
unbroken foam, not shooting in a curved line from the 
top of the precipice, but falling headlong down from 
height to depth. A narrow stream diverged from the 
main branch, and hurried over the crag by a channel 
of its own, leaving a little pine-clad island and a streak 
of precipice between itself and the larger sheet. Be- 
low arose the mist, on which was painted a dazzling 
sunbow with two concentric shadows, — one, almost 
as perfect as the original brightness ; and the other, 
drawn faintly round the broken edge of the cloud. 

Still I had not half seen Niagara. Following the 
verge of the island, the path led me to the Horseshoe, 
where the real, broad St. Lawrence, rushing along on 
a level with its banks, pours its whole breadth over a 
concave line of precipice, and thence pursues its course 
between lofty crags towards Ontario. A sort of 
bridge, two or three feet wide, stretches out along the 
edge of the descending sheet, and hangs upon the ris< 
ing mist, as if that were the foundation of the frail 
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structure. Here I stationed myself in the blast of 
wind, which the rushing river bore along with it. The 
bridge was tremulous beneath me, and marked the 
tremor of the solid earth. I looked along the whiten- 
ing rapids, and endeavored to distinguish a mass of 
water far above the falls, to follow it to their verge, 
and go down with it, in fancy, to the abyss of clouds 
and storm. Casting my eyes across the river, and 
every side, I took in the whole scene at a glance, and 
tried to comprehend it in one vast idea. After an 
hour thus spent, I left the bridge, and, by a staircase, 
winding almost interminably round a post, descended 
to the base of the precipice. From that point, my 
path lay over slippery stones, and among great frag- 
ments of the cliff, to the edge of the cataract, where 
the wind at once enveloped me in spray, and perhaps 
dashed the rainbow round me. Were my long desires 
fulfilled ? And had I seen Niagara ? 

Oh that I had never heard of Niagara till I beheld 
it ! Blessed were the wanderers of old, who heard its 
deep roar, sounding through the woods, as the sum- 
mons to an imknown wonder, and approached its awful 
brink, in all the freshness of native feeling. Had its 
own mysterious voice been the first to warn me of its 
existence, then, indeed, I might have knelt down and 
worshipped. But I had come thither, haunted with a 
vision of foam and fury, and dizzy cliffs, and an ocean 
tumbling down out of the sky, — a scene, in short, 
which nature had too much good taste and calm sim- 
plicity to realize. My mind had struggled to adapt 
these false conceptions to the reality, and finding 
the effort vain, a wretched sense of disappointment 
weighed me down. I climbed the precipice, and 
threw myself on the earth, feeling that I was un- 
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worthy to look at the Great Falls, and careless about 
beholding them agam. ... 

All that night, as there has been and will be for 
ages past and to come, a rushing sound was heard, as 
if a great tempest were sweeping through the air. It 
mingled with my dreams, and made them full of storm 
and whirlwind. Whenever I awoke, and heard this 
dread soimd in the air, and the windows rattling as 
with a mighty blast, I could not rest again, till look- 
ing forth, I saw how bright the stars were, and that 
every leaf in the garden was motionless. Never was a 
summer night more calm to the eye, nor a gale of au- 
tunm louder to the ear. The rushing sound proceeds 
from the rapids, and the rattling of the casements is 
but an effect of the vibration of the whole house, 
shaken by the jar of the cataract. The noise of the 
rapids draws the attention from the true voice of 
Niagara, which is a dull, muffled thunder, resounding 
between the cliffs. I spent a wakeful hour at mid^ 
night, in distinguishing its reverberations, and re- 
joiced to find that my former awe and enthusiasm were 
reviving. 

Gradually, and after much contemplation, I came to 
know, by my own feelings, that Niagara is indeed a 
wonder of the world, and not the less wonderful, be- 
cause time and thought must be employed in compre- 
hending it. Casting aside all preconceived notions, 
and preparation to be dire-struck or delighted, the be- 
holder must stand beside it in the simplicity of his 
heart, suffering the mighty scene to work its own im- 
pression. Night after night, I dreamed of it, and was 
gladdened every morning by the consciousness of a 
growing capacity to enjoy it. Yet I will not pretend 
to the all-absorbing enthusiasm of some more fortunate 
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spectators, nor deny that very trifling causes would 
draw my eyes and thoughts from the cataract. 

The last day that I was to spend at Niagara, before 
my departure for the Far West, I sat upon the Table 
Rock. This celebrated station did not now, as of old, 
project fifty feet beyond the line of the precipice, but 
was shattered by the fall of an immense fragment, 
which lay distant on the shore below. Still, on the 
utmost verge of the rock, with my feet hanging over 
it, I felt as if suspended in the open air. Never be- 
fore had my mind been in such perfect unison with 
the scene. There were intervals, when I was con- 
scious of nothing but the great river, rolling calmly 
into the abyss, rather descending than precipitating 
itself, and acquiring tenfold majesty from its unhur- 
ried motion. It came like the march of Destiny. It 
was not taken by surprise, but seemed to have antic- 
ipated, in all its course through the broad lakes, that 
it must pour their collected waters down this height. 
The perfect foam of the river, after its descent, and 
the ever-varying shapes of mist, rising up, to become 
clouds in the sky, would be the very picture of con- 
fusion, were it merely transient, like the rage of a 
tempest. But when the beholder has stood awhile, 
and perceives no lull in the storm, and considers that 
the vapor and the foam are as everlasting as the rocks 
which produce them, all this turmoU assimies a sort of 
calmness. It soothes, while it awes the mind. 

Leaning over the cliff, I saw the guide conducting 
two adventurers behind the falls. It was pleasant, 
from that high seat in the sunshine, to observe them 
struggling against the eternal storm of the lower re- 
gions, with heads bent down, now faltering, now press- 
ing forward, and finally swallowed up in their victory. 
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After their disappearance, a blast rushed out with an 
old hat, which it had swept from one of their heads. 
The rock, to which they were directing their unseen 
course, is marked, at a fearful distance on the exterior 
of the sheet, by a jet of foam. The attempt to reach 
it appears both, poetical and perilous to a looker-on, 
but may be accomplished without much more diffi- 
culty or hazard, than in stemming a violent north- 
easter. In a few moments, forth came the children 
of the mist. Dripping and breathless, they crept 
along the base of the cliff, ascended to the guide's cot- 
tage, and received, I presume, a certificate of their 
achievement, with three verses of sublime poetry on 
the back. 

My contemplations were often interrupted by stran- 
gers who came down from Forsyth's to take their first 
view of the falls. A short, ruddy, middle-aged gen- 
tleman, fresh from Old England, peeped over the rock, 
and evinced his approbation by a broad grin. His 
spouse, a very robust lady, afforded a sweet example 
of maternal solicitude, being so intent on the safety of 
her little boy that she did not even glance at Niagara. 
As for the child, he gave himself wholly to the enjoy- 
ment of a stick of candy. Another traveller, a native 
American, and no rare character among us, produced 
a volume of Captain Hall's tour, and labored earnestly 
to adjust Niagara to the captain's description, depart- 
ing, at last, without one new idea or sensation of his 
own. The next comer was provided, not with a 
printed book, but with a blank sheet of foolscap, from 
top to bottom of which, by means of an ever-pointed 
pencil, the cataract was made to thunder. In a little 
talk, which we had together, he awarded his approba- 
tion to the general view, but censured the position of 
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Groat Island, observing that it should have been thrown 
further to the right, so as to widen the American falls, 
and contract those of the Horseshoe. Next appeared 
two traders of Michigan, who declared, that, upon the 
whole, the sight was worth looking at ; there certainly 
was an immense water-power here ; but that, after all, 
they would go twice as far to see the noble stone-works 
of Lockport, where the Grand Canal is locked down a 
descent of sixty feet. They were succeeded by a young 
fellow, in a homespun cotton dress, with a sta£E in his 
hand, and a pack over his shoulders. Ho advanced 
close to the edge of the rock, where his attention, at 
first wavering among the different components of the 
scene, finally became fixed in the angle of the Horse- 
shoe falls, which is, indeed, the central point of inter- 
est. His whole soul seemed to go forth and be trans- 
ported thither, till the staff slipped from his relaxed 
grasp, and falling down — down — down — struck 
upon the fragment of the Table Bock. 

In this manner I spent some hours, watching the 
varied impression, made by the cataract, on those who 
disturbed me, and returning to unwearied contempla- 
tion, when left alone. At length my time came to de- 
part. There is a grassy footpath, through the woods, 
along the summit of the bank, to a point whence a 
causeway, hewn in the side of the precipice, goes wind- 
ing down to the Ferry, about half a mile below the 
Table Bock. The sun was near setting, when I 
emerged from the shadow of the trees, and began the 
descent. The indirectness of my downward road con- 
tinually changed the point of view, and showed me, in 
rich and repeated succession, now, the whitening rap- 
ids and majestic leap of the main river, which ap- 
peared more deeply massive as the light departed: 
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now, the lovelier picture, yet still sublime, of Goat 
Island, with its rocks and grove, and the lesser falls, 
tumbling over the right bank of the St. Lawrence, like 
a tributary stream ; now, the long vista of the river, 
as it eddied and whirled between the cliffs, to pass 
through Ontario toward the sea, and everywhere to 
be wondered at, for this one unrivalled scene. The 
golden sunshine tinged the sheet of the American cas- 
cade, and painted on its heaving spray the broken 
semicircle of a rainbow, heaven's own beauty crown- 
ing earth's sublimity. My steps were slow, and I paused 
long at every turn of the descent, as one lingers and 
pauses who discerns a brighter and brightening excel- 
lence in what he must soon behold no more. The soli- 
tude of the old wilderness now reigned over the whole 
vicinity of the falls. My enjoyment became the more 
rapturous, because no poet shared it, nor wretch de- 
void of poetry profaned it ; but the spot so famous 
through the world was all my own I 
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OLD TICX)NDEROGA: 

A PICTURE OF THE PAST. 

The greatest attraction, in this vicinity, is the &- 
mous old fortress of Ticonderoga, the remains of 
which are visible from the piazza of the tavern, on a 
swell of land that shuts in the prospect of the lake. 
Those celebrated heights, Mount Defiance and Mount 
Independence, familiar to all Americans in history, 
stand too prominent not to be recognized, though 
neither of them precisely corresponds to the images 
excited by their names. In truth, the whole scene, 
except the interior of the fortress, disappointed me. 
Mount Defiance, which one pictures as a steep, lofty, 
and rugged hill, of most formidable aspect, frowning 
down with the grim visage of a precipice on old Ti- 
conderoga, is merely a long and wooded ridge ; and 
bore, at some former period, the gentle name of Sugar 
Hill. The brow is certainly difficult to climb, and 
high enough to look into every comer of the fortress. 
St. Clair's most probable reason, however, for neglect- 
ing to occupy it, was the deficiency of troops to man 
the works already constructed, rather than the sup- 
posed inaccessibility of Mount Defiance. It is sin- 
gular that the French never fortified this height, 
standing, as it does, in the quarter whence they must 
have looked for the advance of a British army. 

In my first view of the ruins, I was favored with 
the scientific guidance of a young lieutenant of en* 
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gineers, recently from West Point, where he had 
gained credit for great military genius. I saw noth- 
ing but confusion in what chiefly interested him; 
straight lines and zigzags, defence within defence, wall 
opposed to wall, and ditch intersecting ditch ; oblong 
squares of masonry below the surface of the earth, 
and huge mounds, or turf-covered hills of stone, above 
it. On one of these artificial hillocks, a pine-tree has 
rooted itself, and grown tall and strong, since the ban- 
ner-staff was levelled. But where my unmilitary glance 
could trace no regularity, the yoimg lieutenant was 
perfectly at home. He fathomed the meaning of every 
ditch, and formed an entire plan of the fortress from 
its half -obliterated lines. His description of Ticon- 
deroga would be as accurate as a geometrical theorem, 
and as barren of the poetry that has clustered round 
its decay. I viewed Ticonderoga as a place of ancient 
strength, in ruins for half a century : where the flags 
of three nations had successively waved, and none 
waved now ; where armies had struggled, so long ago 
that the bones of the slain were mouldered; where 
Peace had found a heritage in the forsaken haunts of 
War. Now the young West-Pointer, with his lectures 
on ravelins, counterscarps, angles, and covered ways, 
made it an affair of brick and mortar and hewn stone, 
arranged on certain regular principles, having a good 
deal to do with mathematics, but nothing at all with 
poetry. 

I should have been glad of a hoary veteran to tot- 
ter by my side, and tell me, perhaps, of the French 
garrisons and their Indian allies, — of Abercrombie, 
Lord Howe, and Amherst, — of Ethan Allen's tri- 
umph and St. Clair's surrender. The old soldier and 
the old fortress would be emblems of each other. His 
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reminiscences, thougli vivid as the image of Ticonder- 
oga in the lake, would harmonize with the gray influ- 
ence of the scene. A survivor of the long-disbanded 
garrisons, though but a private soldier, might have 
mustered his dead chiefs and comrades, — some from 
Westminster Abbey, and English churchyards, and 
battle-fields in Europe, — others from their graves 
here in America, — others, not a few, who lie sleeping 
round the fortress ; he might have mustered them all, 
and bid them march through the ruined gateway, turn- 
ing their old historic faces on me, as they passed. 
Next to such a companion, the best is one's own 
fancy. 

At another visit I was alone, and, after rambling all 
over the ramparts, sat down to rest myself in one of 
the roofless barracks. These are old French structures, 
and appear to have occupied three sides of a large 
area, now overgrown with grass, nettles, and thistles. 
The one in which I sat was long and narrow, as all 
the rest had been, with peaked gables. The exterior 
walls were nearly entire, constructed of gray, flat, un- 
picked stones, the aged strength of which promised 
long to resist the elements, if no other violence should 
precipitate their fall. The roof, floors, partitions, and 
the rest of the wood-work had probably been burnt, ex- 
cept some bars of staimch old oak, which were black- 
ened with fire, but still remained imbedded into the 
window-sills and over the doors. There were a few 
particles of plastering near the chimney, scratched 
with rude figures, perhaps by a soldier's hand. A 
most luxuriant crop of weeds had sprung up within 
the edifice, and hid the scattered fragments of the wall. 
Grass and weeds grew in the windows, and in all the 
crevices of the stone, climbing, step by step, till a tuft 
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of yellow flowers was waving on the highest peak o£ 
the gable. Some spicy herb diffused pleasant odor 
through the ruin. A verdant heap of vegetation had 
covered the hearth of the second floor, clustering on- 
the very spot where the huge logs had mouldered to 
glowing coals, and flourished beneath the broad flue, 
which had so often puffed the smoke over a circle of 
French or English soldiers. I felt that there was no 
other token of decay so impressive as that bed of 
weeds in the place of the backlog. 

Here I sat, with those roofless walls about me, the 
clear sky over my head, and the afternoon simshine 
falling gently bright through the window-frames and 
doorway. I heard the tinkling of a cow-beU, the twit- 
tering of birds, and the pleasant hum of insects. Once 
a gay butterfly, with four gold-speckled wings, came 
and fluttered about my head, then flew up and lighted 
on the highest tuft of yellow flowers, and at last took 
wing across the lake. Next a bee buzzed through the 
sunshine, and found much sweetness among the weeds. 
After watching him till he went off to his distant hive, 
I closed my eyes on Ticonderoga in ruins, and cast a 
dream-like glance over pictures of the past, and scenes 
of which this spot had been the theatre. 

At first, my fancy saw only the stem hills, lonely 
lakes, and venerable woods. Not a tree, since their 
seeds were first scattered over the infant soil, had felt 
the axe, but had grown up and flourished through its 
long generation, had fallen beneath the weight of 
years, been buried in green moss, and nourished the 
roots of others as gigantic. Hark ! A light paddle 
dips into the lake, a birch canoe glides round the point, 
and an Indian chief has passed, painted and feather- 
crested, armed with a bow of hickory, a stone toma« 
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hawk, and flint-headed arrows. But the ripple had 
hardly vanished from the water, when a white flag 
caught the breeze, over a castle in the wilderness, with 
frowning ramparts and a hundred cannon. There 
stood a French chevalier, commandant of the fortress, 
paying court to a copper-colored lady, the princess of 
the land, and winning her wild love by the arts which 
had been successful with Parisian dames. A war-party 
of French and Indians were issuing from the gate to 
lay waste some village of New England. Near the for- 
tress there was a group of dancers. The merry sol- 
diers footing it with the swart savage maids ; deeper in 
the wood, some red men were growing frantic around a 
keg of the fire-water; and elsewhere a Jesuit preached 
the faith of high cathedrals beneath a canopy of forest 
boughs, and distributed crucifixes to be worn beside 
English scalps. 

I tried to make a series of pictures from the Old 
French War, when fleets were on the lake and armies 
ix^ the woods, and especially of Abercrombie's disas- 
trous repulse, where thousands of lives were utterly 
thrown away ; but, being at a loss how to order the 
battle, I chose an evening scene in the barracks, after 
the fortress had surrendered to Sir Jeffrey Amherst. 
What an immensie fire blazes on that hearth, gleaming 
on swords, bayonets, and musket-barrels, and blending 
with the hue of the scarlet coats fill the whole bar- 
rack-room is quivering with ruddy light 1 One soldier 
has thrown himself down to rest, after a deer-hunt, or 
perhaps a long run through the woods with Indians 
on his trail. Two stand up to wrestle, and are on the 
point of coming to blows. A fif er plays a shrill ac- 
companiment to a drummer's song, — a strain of light 
love and bloody war, with a chorus thundered forth 
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by twenty voices. Meantime, a veteran in the comer 
is prosing about Dettingen and Fontenoy, and relates 
camp-traditions of Marlborough's battles, till his pipe, 
having been roguishly charged with gunpowder, makes 
a terrible explosion under his nose. And now they all 
vanish in a puff of smoke from the chimney. 

I merely glanced at the ensuing twenty years, 
which glided peacefully over the frontier fortress, till 
Ethan Allen's shout was heard, summoning it to sur- 
render ^* in the name of the great Jehovah and of the 
Continental Congress." Strange allies I thought the 
British captain. Next came the hurried muster of the 
soldiers of liberty, when the cannon of Burgoyne, 
pointing down upon their stronghold from the brow 
of Mount Defiance, annoimced a new conqueror of Ti- 
conderoga. No virgin fortress, this! Forth rushed 
the motley throng from the barracks, one man wearing 
the blue and buff of the Union, another the red coat 
of Britain, a third a dragoon's jacket, and a fourth a 
cotton frock ; here was a pair of leather breeches, and 
striped trousers there ; a grenadier's cap on one head, 
and a broad-brimmed hat, with a tall feather, on the 
next ; this fellow shouldering a king's arm, that might 
throw a bullet to Crown Point, and his comrade a long 
fowling-piece, admirable to shoot ducks on the lake. 
In the midst of the bustle, when the fortress was all 
alive with its last warlike scene, the ringing of a bell 
on the lake made me suddenly unclose my eyes, and 
behold only the gray and weed -grown ruins. They 
were as peaceful in the sun as a warrior's grave. 

Hastening to the rampart, I perceived that the sig- 
nal had been given by the steamboat Franklin, which 
landed a passenger from Whitehall at the tavern, and 
resumed its progress northward, to reach Canada the 
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next morning. A sloop was pursuing the same track ; 
a little skiff had just crossed the ferry ; while a scow, 
laden with lumber, spread its huge square sail, and 
went up the lake. The whole coimtry was a cultivated 
farm. Within musket-shot of the ramparts lay the 
neat villa of Mr. Pell, who, since the Revolution, has 
become proprietor of a spot for which France, Eng- 
land, and America have so often struggled. How 
forcibly the lapse of time and change of circumstances 
came home to my apprehension I Banner would never 
wave again, nor cannon roar, nor blood be shed, nor 
trumpet stir up a soldier's heart, in this old fort of 
Ticonderoga. Tall trees have grown upon its ram- 
parts, since the last garrison marched out, to return no 
more, or only at some dreamer's summons, gliding 
from the twilight past to vanish among realities. 
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THE SISTER YEARS. 

Last night, between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
when the Old Year was leaving her final footprints on 
the borders of Time's empire, she fomid herself in 
possession of a few spare moments, and sat down — 
of all places in the world — on the steps of our new 
City HalL The wintry moonlight showed that she 
looked weary of body and sad of heart, like many an- 
other wayfarer of earth. Her garments, having been 
exposed to much foul weather and rough usage, were 
in very ill condition ; and as the hurry of her journey 
had never before allowed her to take an instant's rest, 
her shoes were so worn as to be scarcely worth the 
mending. But, after trudging only a little distance 
farther, this poor Old Year was destined to enjoy a 
long, long sleep. I forgot to mention that, when she 
seated herself on the steps, she deposited by her side 
a very capacious bandbox, in which, as is ihe custom 
among travellers of her sex, she carried a great deal 
of valuable property. Besides this luggage, there was 
a folio book under her arm, very much resembling the 
annual volume of a newspaper. Placing this volume 
across her knees, and resting her elbows upon it, with 
her forehead in her hands, the weary, bedraggled, 
world-worn Old Year heaved a heavy sigh, and ap- 
peared to be taking no very pleasant retrospect of her 
past existence. 

While she thus awaited the midnight knell that 
was to summon her to the innumerable sisterhood of 
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departed Years, there came a young maiden treading 
lightsomely on tiptoe along the street, from the direc- 
tion of the Railroad Depot. She was evidently a 
stranger, and perhaps had come to town by the even* 
ing train of cars. There was a smiling cheerfulness 
in this fair maiden's face, which bespoke her fully 
confident of a kind reception from the multitude of 
people with whom she was soon to form acquaintance. 
Her dress was rather too airy for the season, and was 
bedizened with fluttering ribbons and other vanities, 
which were likely soon to be rent away by the fierce 
storms or to fade in the hot sunshine, amid which she 
was to pursue her changeful course. But still she was 
a wonderfully pleasant looking figure, and had so much 
promise and such an indescribable hopefulness in her 
aspect, that hardly anybody could meet her without an- 
ticipating some very desirable thing — the consiunma- 
tion of some long-sought good — from her kind offices. 
A few dismal characters there may be, here and there 
about the world, who have so often been trifled with 
by young maidens as promising as she, that they have 
now ceased to pin any faith upon the skirts of the 
New Year. But, for my own part, I have great faith 
in her ; and should I live to see fifty more such, still, 
from each of these successive sistei*s, I shall reckon 
upon receiving something that will be worth living for. 
The New Year — for this young maiden was no less 
a personage — carried all her goods and chattels in a 
basket of no great size or weight, which hung upon 
her arm. She greeted the disconsolate Old Year with 
great affection, and sat down beside her on the steps 
of the City Hall, waiting for the signal to begin her 
rambles through the world. The two were own sisters, 
being both granddaughters of Time; and though one 
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looked so much older than the other, it was rathei 
owing to hardships and trouble than to age, since 
there was but a twelvemonth's difference between 
them. 

" Well, my dear sister," said the New Year, after 
the first salutations, ^^ you look almost tired to death. 
What have you been about during your sojourn in this 
part of Infinite Space ? " 

" Oh, I have it all recorded here in my Book of 
Chronicles," answered the Old Year, in a heavy tone. 
'^ There is nothing that would amuse you; and you 
will soon get sufficient knowledge of such matters 
from your own personal experience. It is but tire- 
some reading." 

Nevertheless, she turned over the leaves of the folio, 
and glanced at them by the light of the moon, feeling 
an irresistible spell of interest in her own biography, 
although its incidents were remembered without pleas- 
ure. The volume, though she termed it her Book of 
Chronicles, seemed to be neither more nor less than the 
*' Salem Grazette " for 1838 ; in the accuracy of which 
journal this sagacious Old Year had so much confi- 
dence that she deemed it needless to record her his- 
tory with her own pen. 

" What have you been doing in the political way? ** 
asked the New Year. 

" Why, my course here in the United States," said 
the Old Year, — " though perhaps I ought to blush at 
the confession, — my political course, I must acknowl- 
edge, has been rather vacillatory, sometimes inclining 
towards the Whigs — then causing the Administra- 
tion party to shout for triumph — and now again up- 
lifting what seemed the ahnost prostrate banner of 
the Opposition ; so that historians will haxdly know 
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what to make of me in this respect. But the Loco 
Focos " — 

" I do not like these party nicknames," interrupted 
her sister, who seemed remarkably touchy about some 
points. '^ Perhaps we shall part in better humor if 
we avoid any political discussion." 

" With all my heart," replied the Old Year, who 
had already been tormented half to death with squab- 
bles of this kind. " I care not if the names of Whig 
or Tory, with their interminable brawls about Banks 
and the Sub-Treasury, Abolition, Texas, the Florida 
War, and a million of other topics — which you will 
learn soon enough for your own comfort — I care not, 
I say, if no whkper of these matters ever reaches my 
ears again. Yet they have occupied so large a share 
of my attention that I scarcely know what else to tell 
you. There has indeed been a curious sort of war on 
the Canada border, where blood has streamed in the 
names of Liberty and Patriotism ; but it must remain 
for some future, perhaps far distant Year, to tell 
whether or no those holy names have been rightfully 
invoked. Nothing so much depresses me, in my view 
of mortal affairs, as to see high energies wasted, and 
human life and happiness thrown away, for ends that 
appear oftentimes imwise, and still oftener remain un- 
accomplished. But the wisest people and the best 
keep a steadfast faith that the progress of Mankind 
is onward and upward, and that the toil and anguish 
of the path serve to wear away the imperfections of 
the Immortal Pilgrim, and will be felt no more when 
they have done their office." 

" Perhaps," cried the hopeful New Year, — " per- 
haps I shall see that happy day ! " 

^^ I doubt whether it be so close at hand," answered 
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the Old Year, gravely smiling. " You will soon grow 
weary of looking for that blessed consummation, and 
will turn for amusement (as has frequently been my 
own practice) to the affairs of some sober little city, 
like this of Salem. Here we sit on the steps of the 
new City Hall, which has been completed under my 
administration ; and it would make you laugh to see 
how the game of politics, of which the Capitol at 
Washington is the great chess-board, is here played 
in miniature. Burning Ambition finds its fuel here; 
here Patriotism speaks boldly in the people's behalf, 
and virtuous Economy demands retrenchment in the 
emoluments of a lamplighter; here the Aldermen 
range their senatorial d^nity around the Mayor's 
chair of state, and the Common Council feel that they 
have liberty in charge. In short, human weakness 
and strength, passion and i>olicy, Man's tendencies, 
his aims and modes of pursuing them, his individual 
character and his character in the mass, may be 
studied almost as well here as on the theatre of na- 
tions: and with this great advantage, that, be the 
lesson ever so disastrous, its Liliputian scope still 
makes the beholder smile." 

" Have you done much for the improvement of the 
City? " asked the New Year. " Judging from what 
little I have seen, it appears to be ancient and time- 
worn." 

" I have opened the Bailroad," said the elder Year, 
** and half a dozen times a day you will hear the beU 
(which once summoned the Monks of a Spanish Con- 
vent to their devotions) announcing the arrival or 
departure of the cars. Old Salem now wears a mueb. 
livelier expression than when I first beheld her. 
Strangers rumble down from Boston by hundreds 
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at a tima New faces throng in Essex Street. Bail- 
road hacks and omnibuses rattle over the pavements. 
There is a perceptible increase of oyster shops, and 
other establishments for the accommodation of a tran- 
sitory diurnal multitude. But a more important 
change awaits the venerable town. An immense ac- 
cumulation of musty prejudices will be carried off by 
the free circulation of society. A peculiarity of char- 
acter, of which the inhabitants themselves are hardly 
sensible, will be rubbed down and worn away by the 
attrition of foreign substances. Much of the result 
will be good ; there will likewise be a few things not 
so good. Whether for better or worse, there will be 
a probable diminution of the moral influence of 
wealth, and the sway of an aristocratic class, which, 
from an era far beyond my memory, has held firmer 
dominion here than in any other New England town." 

The Old Year having talked away nearly all of 
her little remaining breath, now closed her Book of 
Chronicles, and was about to take her departure. But 
her sister detained her a while longer, by inquiring 
the contents of the huge bandbox which she was so 
painfully lugging along with her. 

"These are merely a few trifles," replied the Old 
Year, "which I have picked up in my rambles, and 
am going to deposit in the receptacle of things past 
and forgotten. We sisterhood of Years never carry 
anything really valuable out of the world with us. 
Here are patterns of most of the fashions which I 
brought into vogue, and which have already lived out 
their allotted term. You will supply their place with 
others equally ephemeral. Here, put up in little 
China, pots, like rouge, is a considerable lot of beauti- 
ful women's bloom, which the disconsolate fair ones 
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owe me a bitter gmdge for stealing. I liave likewise 
a quantity of men's dark hair, instead of whicli, I have 
left gray locks, or none at alL The tears of widows 
and other afflicted mortals, who have received com- 
fort during the last twelve months, are preserved in 
some dozens of essence bottles, well corked and sealed. 
I have several bundles o| love-letters, eloquently 
breathing an eternity of burning passion, which grew 
cold and perished almost before the ink was dry. 
Moreover, here is an assortment of many thousand 
broken promises, and other broken ware, all very light 
and packed into little space. The heaviest articles 
in my possession are a large parcel of disappointed 
hopes, which a little while ago were buoyant enough 
to have inflated Mr. Lauriat's balloon." 

" I have a fine lot of hopes here in my basket," 
remarked the New Year. " They are a sweet-smelling 
flower — a species of rose." 

" They soon lose their perfume," replied the sombre 
Old Year. " What else have you brought to insure a 
welcome from the discontented race of mortals? " 

" Why, to say the truth, little or nothing else," said 
her sister, with a smile, — " save a few new Annuals 
and Almanacs, and some New Year's gifts for the 
children. But I heartily wish well to poor mortals, 
and mean to do all I can for their improvement and 
happiness." 

" It is a good resolution," rejoined the Old Year : 
" and, by the way, I have a plentiful assortment of 
good resolutions, which have now grown so stale and 
musty that I am ashamed to carry them any farther. 
Only for fear that the City authorities would send Con- 
stable Mansfield with a warrant after me, I should toss 
them into the street at once. Many other matters go 
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to make up the contents of my bandbox, but the whole 
lot would not fetch a single bid, even at an auction of 
worn-out furniture; and as they are worth nothing 
either to you or anybody else, I need not trouble you 
with a longer catalogue." 

" And must I also pick up such worthless luggage in 
my travels ? '* asked the New Year. 

" Most certainly — and well, if you have no heavier 
load to bear," replied the other. "And now, my dear 
sister, I must bid you farewell, earnestly advising and 
exhorting you to expect no gratitude nor good-will from 
this peeidsh, unreasonable, inconsiderate, ill-intending, 
and worse-behaving world. However warmly its in- 
habitants may seem to welcome you, yet, do what you 
may, and lavish on them what means of happiness you 
please, they will still be complaining, still craving what 
it is not in your power to give, still looking forward to 
some other Year for the accomplishment of projects 
which ought never to have been formed, and which, if 
successful, would only provide new occasions of dis- 
content. If these ridiculous people ever see anything 
tolerable in you, it will be after you are gone for- 
ever." 

"But I," cried the fresh-hearted New Year, "I 
shall try to leave men wiser than I find them. I will 
offer them freely whatever good gifts Providence per- 
mits me to distribute, and wiQ tell them to be thankful 
for what they have, and humbly hopeful for more ; and 
surely, if they are not absolute fools, they will conde- 
scend to be happy, and wiQ allow me to be a happy 
Year. For my happiness must depend on them." 

" Alas for you, then, my poor sister 1 " said the Old 
Year, sighing, as she uplifted her burden. "We, 
grandchildren of Time, are born to trouble. Happi« 
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ness, they say, dwells in the mansions of Eternity; 
but we can only lead mortals thither, step by step, with 
reluctant murmurings, and ourselves must perish on 
the threshold. But hark ! my task is done." 

The clock in the tall steeple of Dr. Emerson's 
church struck twelve ; there was a response from Dr. 
Flint's, in the opposite quarter of the city ; and while 
the strokes were yet dropping into the air, the Old 
Year either flitted or faded away, — and not the wis- 
dom and might of Angels, to say nothing of the re- 
morseful yearnings of the millions who had used her 
ill, could have prevailed with that departed Year to 
return one step. But she, in the company of Time 
and all her kindred, must hereafter hold a reckoning 
with Mankind. So shall it be, likewise, with the maid- 
enly New Year, who, as the clock ceased to strike, arose 
from the steps of the City Hall, and set out rather 
timorously on her earthly course. 

" A happy New Year ! " cried a watchman, eying 
her figure very questionably, but without the least 
suspicion that he was addressing the New Year in 
person. 

" Thank you kindly ! said the New Year ; and she 
gave the watchman one of the roses of hope from her 
basket. " May this flower keep a sweet smell, long 
after I have bidden you good-by." 

Then she stepped on more briskly through the silent 
streets ; and such as were awake at the moment heard 
her footfall, and said, — " The New Year is come ! " 
Wherever there was a knot of midnight roisterers they 
quaffed her health. She sighed, however, to perceive 
that the air was tainted — as the atmosphere of this 
world must continually be — with the dying breaths of 
mortals who had lingered just long enough for her to 
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bury them. But there were millions left alive to 
rejoice at her coming; and so she pursued her way 
with confidence, strewing emblematic flowers on the 
doorstep of almost every dwelling, which some persons 
will gather up and wear in their bosoms, and others 
will trample under foot. The Carrier Boy can only 
say further that, early this morning, she filled his bas- 
ket with New Year's Addresses, assuring him that the 
whole City, with our new Mayor, and the Aldermen 
and Common Council at its head, would make a general 
rush to seciue copies. Kind Patrons, will not you re- 
deem the pledge of the NEW YEAR? 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

Hawthorne, like most writers of the present day, 
was wont to send out his stories and sketches through 
the magazines of his time, and to collect them after- 
ward into volumes. He gave the felicitous title, taken 
from Shakespeare, to one of these collections, of " Twice- 
Told Tales," and to another, of " Mosses from an Old 
Manse." It was when he was living in the manse, or 
residence of the minister at Concord, Massachusetts, 
that he made this collection, and by a graceful turn 
gave a title to it which intimated how antique, for the 
most part, were the stories which he had been writing ; 
how, like the moss, they gathered about the life of an 
old society. The collection consists of twenty-six tales, 
together with an introductory chapter, descriptive of 
the manse itself. Four of these have been selected, 
also introduced by the account of the old manse, which 
is one of the most characteristic of Hawthorne's play- 
ful leisurely sketches. 

The venerable clergyman whom he mentions at 
the beginning of his sketch was Dr. Ezra Ripley. 
Emerson has a pungent sketch of him which is pub- 
lished in his " Lectures and Biographical Sketches." 
Dr. Ripley had married Emerson's grandmother when 
she was a widow with children, and thus Emerson had 
himself for a while been an occupant of the old manse, 
which indeed was built by his grandfather Emerson, 
and where, as Hawthorne says, Ralph Waldo wrote 
his famous essay, " Nature." 

Hawthorne bad just ended his experiment of living 
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in the community at Brook Farm, and had married 
Sophia Peabody when he came to live at the manse, 
and the young couple made it their home from 1842 
to 1846. Their eldest child was bom there, and the 
life of the husband and wife was one of great happi- 
ness. They were wont to keep a joint diary, in which 
now one, now the other, held the pen. Hawthorne 
was thirty-eight years old, and he had, from leading a 
somewhat solitary life, acquired habits of seclusion; 
and his wife, who was but six years his junior, guarded 
well his solitude, and he in turn gave her a love which 
was infused with reverence. 

The companions whom the Hawthorhes had in their 
four years' sojourn in Concord are named in part in 
the sketch of the old manse. Of Emerson, Hawthorne 
has much to say. Younger men were Thoreau and 
Ellery Channing, the latter a poet and dreamer, still 
living (1894) in Concord and known, among other 
ways, by his curious published sketch of Thoreau. 
Others, like George S. HiUard, came as visitors to 
Concord, attracted by the companionship of the men 
of letters who made it their home. Hawthorne occu- 
pied himself with writing, printing some things and 
burying more in his capacious note-books. He edited, 
as he says, Horatio Bridge's " Journal of an African 
Cruiser," and at last, with the opportunity for a better 
livelihood, he left Concord to make his home in Salem, 
where he was to be surveyor of the port and, what 
is more to be remembered, author of ^^The Scarlet 
Letter." 
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THE OLD MANSE. 

TH£ AUTHOB MAKBS THE READER AGQUAINTBD WITH HIS 
ABODE. 

Between two tall gateposts of rough-hewn stone 
(the gate itself having fallen from its hinges at some 
unknown epoch) we beheld the gray front of the old 
parsonage terminating the vista of an avenue of black 
ash-trees. It was now a twelvemonth since the funeral 
procession of the venerable clergyman, its last inhabi- 
tant, had turned from that gateway towards the village 
burying-ground. The wheel-track leading to the door, 
as well as the whole breadth of the avenue, was almost 
overgrown with grass, affording dainty mouthfuls to 
two or three vagrant cows and an old white horse who 
had his own living to pick up along the roadside. The 
glimmering shadows that lay half asleep between the 
door of the house and the public highway were a kind 
of spiritual medium, seen through which the edifice 
had not quite the aspect of belonging to the material 
world. Certainly it had little in conunon with those 
ordinary abodes which stand so imminent upon the 
road that every passer-by can thrust his head, as it 
were, into the domestic circle. From these quiet win- 
dows the figures of passing travellers looked too re- 
mote and dim to disturb the sense of privacy. In its 
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6 THE OLD MANSE. 

near retirement and accessible seclusion it was the very 
spot for the residence of a clergyman, — a man not 
estranged from human life, yet enveloped in the midst 
of it with a veil woven of intermingled gloom and 
brightness. It was worthy to have been one of the 
time-honored parsonages of England in which, through 
many generations, a succession of holy occupants pass 
from youth to age, and bequeath each an inheritance 
of sanctity to pervade the house and hover over it aa 
with an atmosphere. 

Nor, in truth, had the Old Manse ever been pro- 
faned by a lay occupant until that memorable summer 
afternoon when I entered it as my home. A priest had 
built it ; a priest had succeeded to it ; other priestly 
men from time to time had dwelt in it ; and children 
bom in its chambers had grown up to assume the 
priestly character. It was awful to reflect how many 
sermons must have been written there. The latest in- 
habitant alone — he by whose translation to paradise 
the dwelling was left vacant — had penned nearly 
three thousand discourses, besides the better, if not 
the greater, number that gushed living from his lips. 
How often, no doubt, had he paced to and fro along 
the avenue, attuning his meditations to the sighs and 
gentle murmurs, and deep and solemn peals of the 
wind among the lofty tops of the trees ! In that vari- 
ety of natural utterances he could find something ac- 
cordant with every passage of his sermon, were it of 
tenderness or reverential fear. The boughs over my 
head seemed shadowy with solemn thoughts as well as 
with rustling leaves. I took shame to myself for hav- 
ing been so long a writer of idle stories, and ventured 
to hope that wisdom would descend upon me with the 
falling leaves of the avenue, and that I should light 
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apon an intellectual treasure in the Old Manse well 
worth those hoards of long-hidden gold which people 
seek for in moss-grown houses. Profound treatises of 
morality ; a layman's unprofessional and therefore im- 
prejudiced views of religion ; histories (such as Ban- 
croft might have written had he taken up his abode 
here as he once ptu*posed) bright with picture, gleam- 
ing over a depth of philosophic thought, — these were 
the works that might fitly have flowed from such a re- 
tirement. In the humblest event I resolved at least 
to achieve a novel that should evolve some deep lesson 
and should possess physical substance enough to stand 
alone. 

In furtherance of my design, and as if to leave me 
no pretext for not fulfilling it, there was in the rear of 
the house the most delightful little nook of a study 
that ever afforded its snug seclusion to a scholar. It 
was here that Emerson wrote Nature ; for he was then 
an inhabitant of the Manse, and used to watch the 
Assyrian dawn and Paphian simset and moonrise from 
the summit of otu* eastern hilL When I first saw the 
room its walls were blackened with the smoke of im- 
numbered years, and made still blacker by the grim 
prints of Puritan ministers that hung aroimd. These 
worthies looked strangely like bad angels, or at least 
Kke men who had wrestled so continually and so 
sternly with the devil that somewhat of his sooty 
fierceness had been imparted to their own visages^ 
They had all vanished now ; a cheerful coat of paint 
and golden-tinted paper-hangings lighted up the small 
apartment; while the shadow of a willow-tree that 
swept against the overhanging eaves attempered the 
cheery western sunshine. In place of the grim prints 
there was the sweet and lovely head of one of Baph* 
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8 THE OLD MANSE. 

aePs Madonnas and two pleasant little pictures of the 
Lake of Como. The only other decorations were a 
purple vase of flowers, always fresh, and a bronze one 
containing graceful ferns. My books (few, and by no 
means choice; for they were chiefly such waifs as 
chance had thrown in my way) stood in order about 
the room, seldom to be disturbed. 

The study had three windows, set with little, old- 
fashioned panes of glass, each with a crack across it 
Th6 two on the western side looked, or rather peeped, 
between the willow branches down into the orchard, 
with glimpses of the river through the trees. The 
third, facing northward, commanded a broader view 
of the river at a spot where its hitherto obscure waters 
gleam forth into the light of history. It was at this 
window that the clergyman who then dwelt in the 
Manse stood watching the outbreak of a long and 
deadly struggle between two nations ; he saw the ir- 
regular array of his parishioners on the farther side of 
the river and the glittering line of the British on the 
hither bank. He awaited in an agony of suspense the 
rattle of the musketiy. It came, and there needed but 
a gentle wind to sweep the battle smoke around this 
quiet house. 

Perhaps the reader, whom I cannot help considering 
as my guest in the Old Manse and entitled to all cour- 
tesy in the way of sight-showing, — perhaps he will 
choose to take a nearer view of the memorable spot. 
We stand now on the river's brink. It may well be 
called the Concord, the river of peace and quietness ; 
for it is certainly the most unexcitable and sluggish 
stream that ever loitered imperceptibly towards its 
eternity — the sea. Positively, I had lived three weeks 
beside it before it grew quite clear to my perception 
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wMch way the current flowed. It never has a viva- 
cious aspect except when a northwestern breeze is 
vexing its surface on a simshiny day. From the in- 
curable indolence of its nature, the stream is happily 
incapable of becoming the slave of human ingenuity^ 
as is the fate of so many a wild, free mountain torrento 
While all things else are compelled to subserve some 
useful purpose, it idles its sluggish life away in lazy 
liberty, without turning a solitary spindle or affording 
even water-power enough to grind the com that grt)wo 
upon its banks. The torpor of its movement allows it 
nowhere a bright, pebbly shore, nor so much as a nar- 
row strip of glistening sand, in any part of its course. 
It slumbers between broad prairies, kissing the long 
meadow grass, and bathes the overhanging boughs of 
elder bushes and willows or the roots of elms and ash- 
trees and clumps of maples. Flags and rushes grow 
along its plashy shore ; the yellow water-lily spreads 
its broad, flat leaves on the margin ; and the fragrant 
white pond-lily abounds, generally selecting a position 
just so far from the river's brink that it cannot be 
grasped save at the hazard of plunging in. 

It is a marvel whence this perfect flower derives its 
loveliness and perfume, springing as it does from the 
black mud over which the river sleeps, and where lurk 
the slimy eel and speckled frog and the mud turtle, 
whom continual washing cannot cleanse. It is the 
very same black mud out of which the yeUow lily sucks 
its obscene life and noisome odor. Thus we see, too, 
in the world that some persons assimilate only what is 
ngly and evil from the same moral circmnstances which 
supply good and beautiful results — the fragrance of 
celestial flowers — to the daily life of others. 

The reader must not, from any testimony of mine^ 
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contract a dislike towards our slumberous stream. Id 
the light of a calm and golden sunset it becomes 
lovely beyond expression ; the more lovely for the 
quietude that so well accords with the hour, when even 
die wind, after blustering all day long, usually hushes 
itself to rest. Each tree and rock, and every blade of 
grass, is distinctly imaged, and, however unsightly in 
reality, assumes ideal beauty in the reflection. The 
minutest things of earth and the broad aspect of the 
firmament are pictured equally without effort and 
with the same felicity of success. All the sky glows 
downward at our feet ; the rich clouds float through 
the unruffled bosom of the stream like heavenly 
thoughts through a peaceful heart. We will not, then, 
malign our river as gross and impure while it can 
glorify itself with so adequate a picture of the heaven 
that broods above it; or, if we remember its tawny 
. hue and the muddiness of its bed, let it be a symbol 
that the earthliest human soul has an infinite spiritual 
capacity and may contain the better world within its 
depths. But, indeed, the same lesson might be drawn 
out of any mud puddle in the streets of a city ; and, 
being taught us everywhere, it must be true. 

Come, we have piu^ued a somewhat devious track 
in our walk to the battle-ground. Here we are, at the 
point where the river was crossed by the old bridge, 
the possession of which was the immediate object of 
the contest. On the hither side grow two or three 
elms, throwing a wide circumference of shade, but 
which must have been planted at some period within 
the threescore years and ten that have passed since 
the battle day. On the farther shore, overhung by a 
clump of elder bushes, we discern the stone abutment 
of the bridge. Looking down into the river, I once 
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discovered some heavy fragments of the timbers, all 
green with half a century's growth of water moss ; for 
during that length of time the tramp of horses and 
human footsteps has ceased along this ancient high- 
way. The stream has here about the breadth of twenty 
strokes of a swimmer's arm, — a space not too wide 
when the bullets were whistling across. Old people 
who dwell hereabouts will point out the very spots on 
the western bank where our coimtrymen fell down and 
died; and on this side of the river an obelisk of 
granite has grown up from the soil that was fertilized 
with British blood. The monument, not more, than 
twenty feet in height, is such as it befitted the inhab- 
itants of a village to erect in illustration of a matter 
of local interest rather than what was suitable to com- 
memorate an epoch of national history. Still, by the 
fathers of the village this famous deed was done ; and 
their descendants might rightfully claim the privilege 
of building a memorial. 

A humbler token of the fight, yet a more interest- 
ing one than the granite obelisk, may be seen close 
under the stone-wall which separates the battle-groimd 
from the precincts of the parsonage. It is the grave 
— marked by a small, mossgrown fragment of stone 
at the head and another at the foot — the grave of 
two British soldiers who were slain in the skirmish, 
and have ever since slept peacefully where Zechariah 
Brown and Thomas Davis buried them. Soon was 
their warfare ended ; a weary night march from Bos- 
ton, a rattling volley of musketry £U5ross the river, 
and then these many years of rest. In the long pro- 
cession of slain invaders who passed into eternity from 
the battle-fields of the revolution, these two nameless 
soldiers led the way. 
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Lowell, the poet, as we were once standmg over this 
grave, told me a tradition in reference to one of the 
inhabitants below. The story has something deeply 
impressive, though its circumstances cannot altogether 
be reconciled with probability. A youth in the service 
of the clergyman happened to be chopping wood, that 
April morning, at the back door of the Manse, and 
when the noise of battle rang from side to side of the 
bridge he hastened across the intervening field to see 
what might be going forward. It is rather strange, by 
the way, that this lad should have been so diligently at 
work when the whole population of town and country 
were startled out of their customary business by the 
advance of the British troops. Be that as it might, 
the tradition says that the lad now left his task and 
hurried to the battle-field with the axe still in his 
hand. The British had by this time retreated, the 
Americans were in pursuit ; and the late scene of strife 
was thus deserted by both parties. Two soldiers lay 
on the ground — one was a corpse ; but, as the young 
New Englander drew nigh, the other Briton raised 
himself painfully upon his hands and knees and gave 
a ghastly stare into his face. The boy, — it must have 
been a nervous impulse, without purpose, without 
thought, and betokening a sensitive and impressible 
nature rather than a hardened one, — the boy uplifted 
his axe and dealt the woimded soldier a fierce and 
fetal blow upon the head. 

T could wish that the grave might be opened ; for I 
would fain know whether either of the skeleton sol- 
diers has the mark of an axe in his skull. The story 
comes home to me like truth. Oftentimes, as an intel- 
lectual and moral exercise, I have sought to follow 
that poor youth through his subsequent career, and 
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observe how his soul was tortured by the blood stain, 
contracted as it had been before the long custom of 
war had robbed human life of its sanctity, and while 
it still seemed murderous to slay a brother man. This 
one circumstance has borne more fruit for me than all 
that history tells us of the fight. 

Many strangers come in the summer time to yiew 
the battle-groimd. For my own part, I have never 
found my imagination much excited by this or any 
other scene of historic celebrity ; nor would the placid 
margin of the river have lost any of its charm for me 
had men never fought and died there. There is a 
wilder interest in the tract of land — perhaps a him- 
dred yards in breadth — which extends between the 
battle-field and the northern face of our Old Manse, 
with its contiguous avenue and orchard. Here, in 
some unknown age, before the white man came, stood 
an Indian village, convenient to the river, whence its 
inhabitants must have drawn so large a part of their 
subsistence. The site is identified by the spear and 
arrow heads, the chisels, and other implements of war, 
labor, and the chase, which the plough turns up from 
the soil. You see a splinter of stone, half hidden be- 
neath a sod; it looks like nothing worthy of note; 
but, if you have faith enough to pick it up, behold a 
relic ! Thoreau, who has a strange faculty of finding 
what the Indians have left behind them, first set me 
on the search ; and I afterwards enriched myself with 
some very perfect specimens, so rudely wrought that 
it seemed almost as if chance had fashioned them. 
Their great charm consists in this rudeness and in the 
individuality of each article, so different from the pro- 
ductions of civilized machinery, which shapes every- 
thing on one pattern. There is exquisite delight, too^ 
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in picking up for one's self an arrowhead that was 
dropped centuries ago and has never been handled 
since, and which we thus receive directly from the 
hand of the red hunter, who purposed to shoot it at 
his game or at an enemy. Such an incident builds up 
again the Indian village and its encircling forest, and 
recalls to life the painted chiefs and warriors, the 
squaws at their household toil, and the children sport- 
ing among the wigwams, while the little wind-rocked 
pappoose swings from the branch of the tree. It can 
hardly be told whether it is a joy or a pain, after such 
a momentary vision, to gaze aroimd in the broad day- 
light of reality and see stone fences, white houses, 
potato fields, and men doggedly hoeing in their shirt- 
sleeves and homespim pantaloons. But this is non- 
sense. The Old Manse is better than a thousand wig- 
wams. 

The Old Manse 1 We had almost forgotten it, but 
will return thither through the orchard. This was set 
out by the last clergyman, in the decline of his life, 
when the neighbors laughed at the hoary-headed man 
for planting trees from which he could have no pros- 
pect of gathering fruit. Even had that been the case, 
there was only so much the better motive for planting 
them, in the pure and unselfish hope of benefiting Ins 
successors, — an end so seldom achieved by more woor 
bitious efforts. But the old minister, before reaching 
his patriarchal age of ninety, ate the apples from this 
orchard during many years, and added silver and gold 
to his annual stipend by disposing of the superfluity. 
It is pleasant to think of him walking among the trees 
in the quiet afternoons of early autumn and picking 
up here and there a windfall, while he observes how 
heavily the branches are weighed down, and computes 
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die nmnber of empty flour barrels that ^nll be filled 
by their burden. He loved each tree, doubtless, as if 
it had been his own child. An orchard has a relation 
to mankind, and readily connects itself with matters 
of ilie heart The trees possess a domestic character; 
they have lost the wild nature of their forest kindred, 
and have grown humanized by receiving the care of 
man as well as by contributii\g te his wants. There 
is so much individuality of character, too, among aj^le- 
trees that it gives them an additional claim to be the 
objects of human interest. One is harsh and crabbed 
in its manifestations ; another gives us fruit as mild 
as charity. One is churlish and illiberal, evidently 
grudging the few apples that it bears; another ex- 
hausts itself in free-hearted benevolence. The variety 
of grotesque shapes into which apple-trees contort 
themselves has its effect on those who get acquainted 
with them: they streteh out their crooked branches, 
and take such hold of the imagination that we remem- 
ber them as humorists and odd-fellows. And what is 
more melandioly than the old apple-trees that linger 
about the spot where once stood a homestead, but 
where there is now only a ruined chimney rising out 
of a grassy and weed-grown cellar? They offer their 
fruit to every wayfarer, — apples that are bitter sweet 
with the moral of Time's vicissitude. 

I have met with no other such pleasant trouble in 
&e world as that of finding myself, with only the two 
or three mouths whi<^ it was my privilege to feed, the 
sole inheritor of the old clergyman's wealth of fruits. 
Throughout the summer there were cherries and cur- 
rants ; and then came autumn, with his immense bur- 
den of apples, dropping them continually from his 
overladen shoulders as he trudged along. In the 
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stillest afternoon, if I listened, the thump of a great 
apple was audible, falling without a breath of wind, 
from the mere necessity of perfect ripeness. And, be- 
sides, there were pear-trees, that flimg down bushels 
upon bushels of heavy pears ; and peach-trees, which, 
in a good year, tormented me with peaches, neither to 
be eaten nor kept, nor, without labor and perplexity, 
to be given away. The idea of an infinite generosity 
and exhaustless bounty on the part of our Mother 
Nature was well worth obtaining through such cares 
as these. That feeling can be enjoyed in perfec- 
tion only by the natives of smnmer islands, where the 
bread-fruit, the cocoa, the palm, and the orange grow 
spontaneously and hold forth the ever-ready meal ; but 
likewise almost as well by a man long habituated to 
city life, who plunges into such a solitude as that of 
the Old Manse, where he plucks the fruit of trees that 
he did not plant, and which therefore, to my heterodox 
taste, bear the closest resemblance to those that grew 
in Eden. It has been an apothegm these five thour 
sand years, that toil sweetens the bread it earns. For 
my part (speaking from hard experience, acquired 
while belaboring the rugged furrows of Brook Farm), 
I relish best the free gifts of Providence. 

Not that it can be disputed that the light toil requi- 
site to cultivate a moderately-sized garden imparts such 
zest to kitchen vegetables as is never f oimd in those 
of the market gardener. Childless men, if they would 
know something of the bliss of paternity, should plant 
a seed, — be it squash, bean, Indian com, or perhaps a 
mere flower or worthless weed, — should plant it with 
their own hands, and nurse it from infancy to ma- 
turity altogether by their own care. If there be not 
too many of them, each individual plant becomes an 
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object of separate interest My garden, that skirted 
the avenue of the Manse, was of precisely the right 
extent. An hour or two of morning labor was all that 
it required. But I used to visit and revisit it a dozen 
times a day, and stand in deep contemplation over my 
vegetable progeny with a love that nobody could share 
or conceive of who had never taken part in the pro- 
cess of creation. It was one of the most bewitching 
sights in the world to observe a hill of beans thrust- 
ing aside the soil, or a row of early peas just peeping 
forth sufficientiy to trace a line of delicate green. 
Later in the season the humming-birds were attracted 
by the blossoms of a peculiar variety of bean; and 
they were a joy to me, those littie spiritual visitants, 
for deigning to sip airy food out of my nectar cups. 
Multitudes of bees used to bury themselves in the yel- 
low blossoms of the summer squashes. This, too, was 
a deep satisfaction; although when they had laden 
themselves with sweets they flew away to some un- 
known hive, which would give back nothing in re- 
quital of what my garden had contributed. But I was 
glad thus to fling a benefaction upon the passing 
breeze with the certainty that somebody must profit 
by it, and that there would be a little more honey in 
the world to allay the sourness and bitterness which 
mankind is always complaining of. Yes, indeed ; my 
life was the sweeter for that honey. 

Speaking of summer squashes, I must say a word 
oJ their beautiful and varied forms. They pre- 
sented an endless diversity of urns and vases, shal- 
low or deep, scalloped or plain, moulded in patterns 
which a sculptor would do well to copy, since Art has 
never invented anything more graceful. A hundred 
squashes in the garden were worthy, in my eyes at 
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least, of being rendered indestructible in marble. If 
ever Providence (but I know it never will) should 
assign me a superfluity of gold, part of it shall be 
expended for a service of plate, or most delicate por- 
celain, to be wrought into the shapes of summer 
squashes gathered from vines which I will plant with 
my own hands. As dishes for containing vegetables 
they would be peculiarly appropriate. 

But not merely the squeamish love of the beautiful 
was gratified by my toil in the kitchen garden. There 
was a hearty enjoyment, likewise, in observing the 
growth of the crook-necked winter squashes, from the 
first little bulb, with the withered blossom adhering to 
it, until they lay strewn upon the soil, big, round fel- 
lows, hiding their heads beneath the leaves, but turn- 
ing up their great yellow rotundities to the noontide 
sun. Gazing at them, I felt that by my agency some- 
thing worth living for had been done. A new sub- 
stance was bom into the world. They were real and 
tangible existences, which the mind could seize hold 
of and rejoice in. A cabbage, too, — especially the 
early Dutch cabbage, which swells to a monstrous cir- 
cumference, until its ambitious heart often bursts 
asunder, — is a matter to be proud of when we can 
claim a share with the earth and sky in producing it. 
But, after all, the hugest pleasure is reserved until 
these vegetable children of ours are smoking on the 
table, and we, like Saturn, make a meal of them. 

What with the river, the battie-field, the orchard 
and the garden, the reader begins to despair of find- 
ing his way back into the Old Manse. But in agree- 
able weather it is the truest hospitality to keep him 
out-of-doors. I never grew quite acquainted with my 
habitation till a long speU of sulky rain had confined 
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me beneath its roof. There coiild not be a more som. 
bre aspect of external Nature than as then seen from 
the windows of my study. The great willow-tree had 
caught and retained among its leaves a whole catar 
ract of water, to be shaken down at intervals by the 
frequent gusts of wind. All day long, and for a week 
together, the rain was drip-drip-dripping and splash- 
splash-splashing from the eaves, and bubbling and 
foaming into the tubs beneath the spouts. The old, 
unpainted shingles of the house and out-buildings 
were black with moisture ; and the mosses of ancient 
growth upon the walls looked green and fresh, as if 
they were the newest things and afterthought of Time- 
The usually mirrored surface of the river was blurred 
by an infinity of raindrops ; the whole landscape had 
a completely water-soaked appearance, conveying the 
impression that the earth was wet through lU^e a 
sponge ; while the summit of a wooded hill, about a 
mile distant, was enveloped in a dense mist, where the 
demon of the tempest seemed to have. his abiding- 
place and to be plotting still direr inclemencies. 

Nature has no kindness, no hospitality, during a 
rain. In the fiercest heat of sunny days she retains 
a secret mercy, and welcomes the wayfarer to shady 
nooks of the woods whither the sun cannot penetrate ; 
but she provides no shelter against her storms. It 
makes us shiver to think of those deep, umbrageous 
recesses, those overshadowing banks, where we found 
such enjoyment during the sultry afternoons. Not 
a twig of foliage there but would dash a little shower 
into our faces. Looking reproachfully towards the 
impenetrable sky, — if sky there be above that dismal 
uniformity of cloud, — we are apt to murmur against 
the whole system of the universe, since it involves the 
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extinction of so many summer days in so short a life 
by the hissing and spluttering rain. In such spells of 
weather — and it is to be supposed such weather came 
— Eve's bower in paradise must have been but a cheer- 
less and aguish kind of shelter, nowise comparable to 
the old parsonage, which had resources of its own to 
beguile the week's imprisonment. The idea of sleep- 
ing on a couch of wet roses ! 

Happy the man who in a rainy day can betake him- 
self to a huge garret, stored, like that of the Manse, 
with lumber that each generation has left behind it 
from a period before the revolution. Our garret was 
an arched hall, dimly illuminated through small and 
dusty windows ; it was but a twilight at the best ; and 
there were nooks, or rather caverns, of deep obscurity, 
the secrets of which I never learned, being too reverent 
of their dust and cobwebs. The beams and rafters, 
roughly hewn and with strips of bark still on them, 
and the rude masonry of the chinmeys, made the gar- 
ret look wild and uncivilized, — an aspect unlike what 
was seen elsewhere in the quiet and decorous old house. 
But on one side there was a little whitewashed apart- 
ment which bore the traditionary title of the Saint's 
Chamber, because holy men in their youth had slept 
and studied and prayed there. With its elevated re- 
tirement, its one window, its small fireplace, and its 
closet, convenient for an oratory, it was the very spot 
where a young man might inspire himself with solemn 
enthusiasm and cherish saintly dreams. The occu- 
pants, at various epochs, had left brief records and 
ejaculations inscribed upon the walls. There, too, 
hung a tattered and shrivelled roll of canvas, which 
on inspection proved to be the forcibly wrought pic- 
ture of a clergyman, in wig, band, and gown, holding 
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a Bible in his hand. As I turned his face towards the 
light he eyed me with an air of authority such as men 
of his profession seldom assume in our days. The 
original had been pastor of the parish more than a 
century ago, a friend of Whitefield, and ahnost his 
equal in fervid eloquence. I bowed before the effigy 
of the dignified divine, and felt as if I had now met 
face to face vrith the ghost by whom, as there was rea- 
son to apprehend, the Manse was haunted. 

Houses of any antiquity in New England are so 
invariably possessed with spirits that the matter seems 
hardly worth alluding to. Our ghost used to heave 
deep sighs in a particular comer of the parlor, and 
sometimes rustled paper, as if he were turning over a 
sermon in the long upper entry, — where nevertheless 
he was invisible in spite of the bright moonshine that 
f eU through the eastern window. Not improbably he 
wished me to edit and publish a selection from a chest 
full of manuscript discourses that stood in the garret. 
Once, while Hillard and other friends sat talking with 
us in the twilight, there came a rustling noise as of a 
minister's silk gown, sweeping through the very midst 
of the company so closely as almost to brush against 
the chairs. StiU there was nothing visible. A yet 
stranger business was that of a ghostly servant maid, 
who used to be heard in the kitchen at deepest mid- 
night, grinding coffee, cooking, ironing, —performing, 
in short, all kinds of domestic labor, — although no 
traces of anything accomplished could be detected the 
next morning. Some neglected duty of her servitude 
— some ill-starched ministerial band — disturbed the 
poor damsel in her grave and kept her at work withr 
out any wages. 

But to return from this digression. A part of mj 
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predecessor's Kbrary was stored in the garret, — no 
unfit receptacle indeed for such dreary trash as com- 
prised the greater number of volumes. The old books 
would have been worth nothing at an auction. In this 
venerable garret, however, they possessed an interest^ 
qtdte apart from their literary value, as heirlooms, 
many of which had been transmitted down through a 
series of consecrated hands from the days of the mighty 
Puritan divines. Autographs of famous names were to 
be seen in faded ink on some of their flyleaves ; and 
iliere were marginal observations or interpolated pages 
closely covered with manuscript in illegible shorthand, 
perhaps concealing matter of profound truth and wis^ 
dom. The world will never be the better for it. A 
few of the books were Latin folios, written by Cath- 
olic authors; others demolished Papistry, as witli a 
sledge-hammer, in plain English. A dissertation on 
the book of Job — which only Job himself could have 
had patience to read — filled at least a score of small, 
thickset quartos, at the rate of two or three volumes to 
a chapter. Then there was a vast folio body of divin- 
ity — too corpulent a body, it might be feared, to com- 
prehend the spiritual element of religion. Volumes of 
this form dated back two hundred years or more, and 
were generally boimd in black leather, exhibiting pre- 
cisely such an appearance as we should attribute to 
books of enchantment. Others equally antique were 
of a size proper to be carried in the large waistcoat 
pockets of old times, — diminutive, but as black as 
their bulkier brethren, and abundantly interfused with 
Grreek and Latin quotations. These little old volumes 
impressed me as if they had been intended for very 
large ones, but had been unfortunately blighted at an 
early stage of their growth. 
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The rain pattered upon the roof and the sky gloomed 
through the dusty garret windows, while I burrowed 
among these venerable books in search of any living 
thought which should bum like a coal of fire, or glow 
like an inextinguishable gem, beneath the dead trump» 
ery that had long hidden it. But I found no such 
treasiu^e; all was dead alike; and I coiild not but 
muse deeply and wonderingly upon the humiliating 
fact that the works of man's intellect decay like those 
of his hands. Thought grows mouldy. What was 
good and nourishing food for the spirits of one gener- 
ation affords no sustenance for the next. Books of re^ 
ligion, however, cannot be considered a fair test of the 
enduring and vivacious properties of human thought, 
because such books so seldom really touch upon their 
ostensible subject, and have, therefore, so little busi- 
ness to be written at all. So long as an tmlettered 
soul can attain to saving grace, there would seem to be 
no deadly error in holding theological libraries to be 
accumulations of, for the most part, stupendous imper- 
tinence. 

Many of the books had accrued in the latter years 
of the last clergyman's lifetime. These threatened to 
be of even less interest than the elder works, a century 
hence, to any curious inquirer who should then rum- 
mage them as I was doing now. Volumes of the 
" Liberal Preacher " and " Christian Examiner," oc- 
casional sermons, controversial pamphlets, tracts, and 
other productions of a like fugitive natm*e took the 
place of the thick and heavy volumes of past time. In 
a physical point of view there was much the same dif- 
ference as between a feather and a lump of lead ; but, 
mtellectually regarded, the specific gravity of old and 
new was about upon a par. Both also were alike 
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frigid. The elder books, nevertheless, seemed to have 
been earnestly written, and might be conceived to have 
possessed warmth at some former period; although, 
with the lapse of time, the heated masses had cooled 
down even to the freezing point. The frigidity of the 
modem productions, on the other hand, was character- 
istic and inherent, and evidently had little to do with 
the writer's qualities of mind and heart. In fine, of 
this whole dusty heap of literature I tossed aside all 
the sacred part, and felt myself none the less a Chris- 
tian for eschewing it. There appeared no hope of 
either mounting to the better world on a Gothic stair- 
case of ancient folios or of flying thither on the wings 
of a modem tract. 

Nothing, strange to say, retained any sap except 
what had been written for the passing day and year 
without the remotest pretension or idea of permanence. 
There were a few old newspapers, and still older alma- 
nacs, which reproduced to my mental eye the epochs 
when they had issued from the press with a distinct- 
ness that was altogether imaccountable. It was as if 
I had found bits of magic looking-glass among the 
books, with the images of a vanished century in them. 
I turned my eyes towards the tattered picture above 
mentioned, and asked of the austere divine wherefore 
it was that he and his brethren, after the most painful 
rummaging and groping into their minds, had been 
able to produce nothing haU so real as these news- 
paper scribblers and almanac makers had thrown off 
in the effervescence of a moment. The portrait re- 
sponded not ; so I sought an answer for myself. It is 
the age itself that writes newspapers and almanacs, 
which, therefore, have a distinct purpose and meaning 
at the time, and a kind of intelligible tmth for all 
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fames ; whereas most other works — being written by 
men who, in the very act, set themselves apart from 
their age — are likely to possess little significance 
when new, and none at all when old. Genius, indeed^ 
melts many ages into one, and thus effects something 
permanent, yet still with a similarity of office to that 
of the more ephemeral writer. A work of genius is 
but the newspaper of a century, or perchance of a 
hundred centuries. 

Lightly as I have spoken of these old books, there 
yet lingers with me a superstitious reverence for liter- 
ature of all kinds. A bound volume has a charm in 
my eyes similar to what scraps of manuscript possess 
for the good Mussulman. He imagines that those 
wind-wafted records are perhaps hallowed by some 
sacred verse ; and I, that every new book or antique 
one may contain the "open sesame," — the speU to 
disclose treasures hidden in some unsuspected cave of 
Truth. Thus it was not without sadness that I turned 
away from the library of the Old Manse. 

Blessed was the sunshine when it came again at the 
close of another stormy day, beaming from the edge 
of the western horizon; while the massive firmament 
of clouds threw down all the gloom it could, but served 
only to kindle the golden light into a more brilliant 
glow by the strongly contrasted shadows. Heaven 
smiled at the earth, so long unseen, from beneath its 
heavy eyelid. To-morrow for the hill-tops and the 
wood paths. 

Or it might be that EUery Channing came up the 
avenue to join me in a fishing excursion on the river. 
Strange and happy times were those when we cast 
aside all irksome forms and strait-laced habitudes, and 
delivered ourselves up to the free air, to live like 
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the Indians or any less conventicmal race during one 
bright semicircle of the sun. Rowing our boat against 
the current, between wide meadows, we turned aside 
into the Assabeth. A more lovely stream than this, 
for a mile above its junction with the Concord, has 
never flowed on earth, — nowhere, indeed, except to 
lave the interior regions of a poet's imagination. It 
is sheltered from the breeze by woods and a hill-side ; 
so that elsewhere there might be a hurricane, and here 
scarcely a ripple across the shaded water. The cur- 
rent lingers along so gently that the mere force of the 
boatman's will seems sufficient to propel his craft 
against it. It comes flowing softly through the mid- 
most privacy and deepest heart of a wood which whis- 
pers it to be quiet ; while the stream whispers back 
again from its sedgy borders, as if river and wood 
were hushing one another to sleep. Yes; the river 
sleeps along its course and dreams of the sky and 
of the clustering foliage, amid which fall showers of 
broken sunlight, imparting specks of vivid cheerful- 
ness, in contrast with the quiet depth of the prevailing 
tint. Of all this scene, the slumbering river has a 
dream picture in its bosom. Which, after all, was the 
most real — the pictm^, or the original? — the objects 
palpable to our grosser senses, or their apotheosis in 
the stream beneath? Surely the disembodied images 
stand in closer relation to the soul. But both the 
original and the reflection had here an ideal charm; 
and, had it been a thought more wild, I could have 
fancied that this river had strayed forth out of the 
rich scenery of my companion's inner world ; only the 
vegetation along its banks should then have had an 
Oriental character. 
Gbntle and unobtrusive as the river is, yet the tran- 
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qml woods seem hardly satisfied to allow it passage. 
The trees are rooted on the very verge of the water, 
and dip their pendent branches into it. At one spot 
there is a lofty bank, on the slope of which grow 
some hemlocks, declining across the stream with out- 
stretched arms, as ii resolute to take the plunge. In 
other places the banks are almost on a level with the 
water; so that the quiet congregation of trees set their 
feet in the flood, and are fringed with foliage down 
to the surface. Cardinal flowers kindle their spiral 
flames and illuminate the dark nooks among the 
shrubbery. The pond-lily grows abundantly along the 
margin — that delicious flower, which, as Thoreau 
tells me, opens its virgin bosom to the first sunlight 
and perfects its being through the magic of that 
genial kiss. He has beheld beds of them unfolding 
in due succession as the sunrise stole gradually from 
flower to flower — a sight not to be hoped for unless 
when a poet adjusts his inward eye to a proper focus 
with the outward organ. Grape-vines here and there 
twine themselves around shrub and tree and hang 
their clusters over the water within reach of the boat- 
man's hand. Oftentimes they unite two trees of alien 
race in an inextricable twine, marrying the hemlock 
and the maple against their will, and enriching them 
with a purple offspring of which neither is the parent. 
One of these ambitious parasites has climbed into the 
upper branches of a tall, white pine, and is still as- 
cending from bough to bough, unsatisfied till it shall 
crown the tree's airy summit with a wreath of its 
broad foliage and a cluster of its grapes. 

The winding course of the stream continually shut 
out the scene behind us, and revealed as calm and 
lovely a one before. We glided from depth to depth, 
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and breathed new seclusion at every turn. The shy 
kingfisher flew from the withered branch close at hand 
to another at a distance, uttering a shrill cry of anger 
or alarm. Ducks that had been floating there since 
the preceding eve were startled at our approach, and 
skimmed along the glassy river, breaking its dark sur- 
face with a bright streak. The pickerel leaped from 
among the lily-pads. The turtle, sunning itself upon 
a rock or at the root of a tree, slid suddenly into the 
water with a plunge. The painted Indian who pad- 
dled his canoe along the Assabeth three hundred years 
ago could hardly have seen a wilder gentleness dis- 
played upon its banks and reflected in its bosom than 
we did. Nor could the same Indian have prepared 
his noontide meal with more simplicity. We drew 
up our skiff at some point where the overarching 
shade formed a natural bower, .and there kindled a 
fire with the pine cones and decayed branches that lay 
strewn plentifully around. Soon the smoke ascended 
among the trees, impregnated with a savory incense, 
not heavy, dull, and surfeiting, like the steam of 
cookery within doors, but sprightly and piquant. The 
smeU of our feast was akin to the woodland odors with 
which it mingled: there was no sacrilege committed 
by our intrusion there: the sacred solitude was hos- 
pitable, and granted us free leave to cook and eat in 
the recess that was at once our kitchen and banquet- 
ing hall. It is strange what humble offices may be 
performed in a beautiful scene without destroying its 
poetry. Our fire, red gleaming among the trees, and 
we beside it, busied with culinary rites and spread- 
ing out our meal on a mossgrown log, all seemed 
in unison with the river gliding by and the foliage 
rustling over us. And, what was strangest, neither 
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did our mirth seem to disturb the propriety of the 
solemn woods; although the hobgoblins of the old 
wilderness and the wiQ-of-the-wisps that glimmered in 
the marshy places might have come trooping to share 
our table talk, and have added their shriU laughter to 
our merriment. It was the very spot in which to ut* 
ter the extremest nonsense or the prof oundest wisdom, 
or that ethereal product of the mind which partakes 
of both, and may become one or the other, in corre- 
spondence with the faith and insight of the auditor. 

So amid sunshine and shadow, rustHng leaves and 
sighing waters, up gushed our talk like the babble of 
a fountain. The evanescent spray was EUery's ; and 
his, too, the lumps of golden thought that lay glim- 
mering in the fountain's bed and brightened both our 
faces by the reflection. Could he have drawn out that 
virgin gold and stamped it with the mint m^rk that 
alone gives currency, the world might have had the 
profit, and he the fame. My mind was the richer 
merely by the knowledge that it was there. But the 
chief profit of those wild days to him and me lay, not 
in any definite idea, not in any angular or rounded 
truth, which we dug out of the shapeless mass of prob- 
lematical stuff, but in the freedom which we thereby 
won from all custom and conventionalism and fetter- 
ing influences of man on. man. We were so free to- 
day that it was impossible to be slaves again to-mor- 
row. When we crossed the threshold of the house or 
trod the thronged pavements of a city, still the leaves 
of the trees that overhang the Assabeth were whis- 
pering to us, " Be free ! be free ! " Therefore along 
that shady river-bank there are spots, marked with a 
heap of ashes and half-consumed brands, only less 
sacred in my remembrance than the hearth of a house- 
hold fire. ^ , 
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And yet how sweet, as we floated homeward adown 
the golden river at sunset, — how sweet was it to re- 
turn within the system of human society, not as to 
a dungeon and a chaui, but as to a stately edifice, 
whence we could go forth at will into statelier simplic- 
ity ! How gently, too, did the sight of the CHd Manae, 
best seen from the river, overshadowed with its willow 
and all environed about with the foliage of its ordiard 
and avenue, — how gently did its gray, homely ai^ct 
rebuke the speculative extravagances at the day ! It 
had grown sacred in connection with the artificial life 
against which we inveighed ; it had been a home for 
many years in spite of all ; it was my home too ; and, 
with these thoughts, it seemed to me that all the arti« 
fice and conventionalism of life was but an impalpable 
thinness upon its surface, and that the depth below 
was none the worse for it. Once, as we turned our 
boat to the bank, there was a cloud, in ihe shape of an 
immensely gigantic figure of a hound, couched above 
the house, as if keeping guard over it. Grazing at this 
symbol, I prayed that the upper influences might long 
protect the institutions that had grown out of ihe heart 
of mankind. 

If ever my readers shoiild decide to give up civil- 
ized life, cities, houses, and whatever moral or mate- 
rial enormities in addition to these the perverted inge- 
nuity of our race has contrived, let it be in the early 
autumn. Then Nature will love him better than s^ 
any other season, and will take him to her bosom 
with a more motherly tenderness. I could scarcely 
endure the roof of the old house above me in those 
first autumnal days. How early in the summer, too, 
the prophecy of autumn comes ! Earlier in some years 
than in others ; sometimes even in the first weeks of 
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Jtily. There is no other feeling like what is caused 
by this faint, doubtful, yet real perception — if it 
be not rather a foreboding — of the year's decay, so 
blessedly sweet and sad in die same breath. 

Did I say that there was no feeling like it? Aii, 
but there is a half-acknowledged melancholy like to 
this when we stand in the perfected vigor of our life 
and feel that Time has now given us all his flowers, 
and that the next work of his never idle fingers must 
be to steal them one by one away. 

I have forgotten whether the song of the cricket be 
not as early a token of autiunn's approach as any 
other, — that song which may be called an audible 
stillness; for though very loud and heard afar, yet 
the mind does not take note of it as a sound, so com- 
pletely is its individual existence merged among the 
accompanying characteristics of the season. Alas for 
the pleasant summer time ! In August the grass is still 
verdant on the hiUs and in the valleys ; tiie foliage of 
the trees is as dense as ever, and as green ; the flowers 
gleam forth in richer abundance along the margin of 
the river, and by the stone walls, and deep among the 
woods ; the days, too, are as fervid now as they were 
a month ago ; and yet in every breath of wind and in 
every beam of sunshine we hear the whispered fare- 
well and behold the parting smile of a dear friend. 
There is a coolness amid all the heat, a mildness in the 
blazing noon. Not a breeze can stir but it thrills us 
with tiie breath of autumn. A pensive glory is seen 
in the far golden gleams, among the shadows of the 
trees. The flowers — even the brightest of them, and 
they are the most gorgeous of the year — have this 
gentle sadness wedded to their pomp, and typify the 
character of the delicious time each within itself. The 
brilliant cardinal flower has never seemed &:aY>to me« 
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Still later in the season Nature's tenderness waxes 
stronger. It is impossible not to be fond of our mother 
now ; for she is so fond of us I At other periods she 
does not make this impression on me, or only at rare 
intervab ; but in those genial dajrs of autumn, when 
she has perfected her harvests and accomplished ever^ 
needful thing that was given her to do, then she over- 
flows with a blessed superfluity of love. She has 
leisure to caress her children now. It is good to be 
alive at such times. Thank Heaven for breath — yes, 
for mere breath — when it is made up of a heavenly 
breeze like this ! It comes with a real kiss upon our 
cheeks ; it would linger fondly around us if it might ; 
but, since it must be gone, it embraces us with its whole 
kindly heart and passes onward to embrace likewise 
the next thing that it meets. A blessing is flung abroad 
and scattered far and wide over the earth, to be gath- 
ered up by all who choose. I recline upon the still 
unwithered grass and whisper to myself, ^^ O peirfect 
day ! O beautiful world ! O beneficent God ! " And 
it is the promise of a blessed eternity ; for our Creator 
would never have made such lovely days and have 
given us the deep hearts to enjoy them, above and be- 
yond all thought, unless we were meant to be immortaL 
This sunshine is the golden pledge thereof. It beams 
through the gates of paradise and shows us glimpses 
far inward. 

By and by, in a little time, the outward world puts 
on a drear austerity. On some October morning 
there is a heavy hoar-frost on the grass and along the 
tops of the fences ; and at sunrise the leaves fall from 
the trees of our avenue without a breath of wind, 
quietly descending by their own weight. All siunmer 
long .they have murmured like the noise of waters ; 
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they liave roared loudly while the branches were wrest- 
ling with the thunder gust; they have made music 
both glad and solemn ; they have attuned my thoughts 
by their quiet sound as I paced to and fro beneath the 
arch of intermingling boughs. Now they can only 
rustle under my feet. Henceforth the gray parsonage 
begins to assume a larger importance, and draws to its 
fireside, — for the abomination of the air-tight stove is 
reserved till wintry weather, — draws closer and closer 
to its fireside the vagrant impulses that had gone wan- 
dering about through the summer. 

When summer was dead and buried the Old Manse 
became as lonely as a hermitage. Not that ever — 
in my time at least — it had been thronged with com- 
pany; but, at no rare intervals, we welcomed some 
friend out of the dusty glare and tmnult of the world, 
and rejoiced to share with him the transparent ob- 
scurity that was floating over us. In one respect our 
precincts were like the Enchanted Ground through 
which the pilgrim travelled on his way to the Celestial 
City! The guests, each and all, felt a slumberous in- 
fluence upon them ; they fell asleep in chairs, or took 
a more deliberate siesta on the sofa, or were seen 
stretched among the shadows of the orchard, looking 
up dreamily through the boughs. They could not 
have paid a more acceptable compliment to my abode, 
nor to my own qualities as a host. I held it as a proof 
that they left their cares behind them as they passed 
between the stone gate-posts at the entrance of our 
avenue, and that the so powerful opiate was the abun- 
dance of peace and quiet within and all around us. 
Others could give them pleasure and amusement or 
instruction — these could be picked up anywhere ; but 
it was for me to give them rest — rest in a life of 
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trouble. What better could be done for those weary 
and world-worn spirits ? — for him whose career of per- 
petual action was impeded and harassed by the rarest 
of his powers and the richest of his acquirements? — 
for another who had thrown his ardent heart from 
earliest youth into the strife of politics, and now, per- 
chance, began to suspect that one lifetime is too brief 
for the accomplishment of any lofty aim? — for her 
on whose feminine nature had been imposed the heavy 
gift of intellectual power, such as a strong man might 
have staggered under, and with it the necessity to act 
upon the world? — in a word, not to multiply in- 
stances, what better could be done for anybody who 
came within our magic circle than to throw the spell 
of a tranquil spirit over him? And when it had 
wrought its full effect, then we dismissed him, with 
but misty reminiscences, as if he had been dreaming 
of us. 

Were I to adopt a pet idea, as so many people do, 
and fondle it in my embraces to the exclusion of all 
others, it would be, that the great want which man- 
kind labors under at this present period is sleep. The 
world should recline its vast head on the first conveU'^ 
lent pillow and take an age-long nap. It has gone dis- 
tracted through a morbid activity, and, while preter- 
naturally wide awake, is nevertheless tormented by 
visions that seem real to it now, but would assume 
their true aspect and character were all things once 
set right by an interval of sound repose. This is the 
only method of getting rid of old delusions and avoid- 
ing new ones; of regenerating our race, so that it 
might in due time awake as an infant out of dewy 
slumber ; of restoring to us the simple perception of 
what is right, and the single-hearted desire to achieve 
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it, both of which have long been lost in oonseqnence 
of this weary activity of brain and torpor or passion 
of the heart that now afflict the imiverse. Stimu- 
lants, the only mode of treatment hitherto attempted, 
cannot quell the disease ; they do but heighten the de- 
lirium. 

Let not the above paragraph ever be quoted against 
the author; for, though tinctured with its modicum 
of truth, it is the result and expression of what he 
knew, while he was writing, to be but a distorted sur- 
vey of the state and prospects of mankind. There 
were circumstances around me which made it difficult 
to view the world precisely as it exists ; for, severe 
and sober as was the Old Manse, it was necessary to 
go but a little way beyond its threshold before meet- 
ing with stranger moral shapes of men than might 
have been encountered elsewhere in a circuit of a 
thousand miles. 

These hobgoblins of flesh and blood were attracted 
thither by the widespreading influence of a great orig- 
inal thinker, who had his earthly abode at the opposite 
extremity of our village. His mind acted upon other 
minds of a certain constitution with wonderful mag- 
netism, and drew many men upon long pilgrimages to 
speak with him face to face. Young visionaries — to 
whom just so much of insight had been imparted as to 
make life all a labyrinth around them — came to seek 
the clew that should guide them out of their self-in- 
volved bewilderment. Grayheaded theorists — whose 
systems, at first air, had finally imprisoned them in an 
iron frame-work — travelled painfully to his door, not 
to ask deliverance, but to invite the free spirit into 
their own thraldom. People that had lighted on a new 
thought, or a thought that they fancied new, came to 
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Emerson, as the finder of a glittering gem hastens to 
a lapidary, to ascertain its quality and value. Uncer' 
tain, troubled, earnest wanderers through the midnight 
of the moral world beheld his intellectual fire as a bea- 
con burning on a hill-top, and, climbing the difficult 
ascent, looked forth into the surrounding obscurity 
more hopefully than hitherto. The light revealed 
objects unseen before, — mountains, gleaming lakes, 
glimpses of a creation among the chaos; but, also, as 
was unavoidable, it attracted bats and owls and the 
whole host of night birds, which flapped their dus^ 
wings against the gazer's eyes, and sometimes were 
mistaken for fowls of angelic feather. Such delusions 
always hover nigh whenever a beacon fire of truth is 
kindled. 

For myself, there had been epochs of my life when 
I, too, might have asked of this prophet the master 
word that should solve me the riddle of the universe ; 
but now, being happy, I felt as i£ there were no ques- 
tion to be put, and therefore admired Emerson as a 
poet of deep beauty and austere tenderness, but sought 
nothing from him as a philosopher. It was good, nev- 
ertheless, to meet him in the woodpaths, or sometimes 
in our avenue, with that pure intellectual gleam dif- 
fused about his presence like the garment of a shining 
one ; and he so quiet, so simple, so without pretension, 
encountering each man alive as if expecting to receive 
more than he could impart. And, in truth, the heart 
of many an ordinary man had, perchance, inscriptions 
which he could not read. But it was impossible to 
dwell in his vicinity without inhaling more or less the 
mountain atmosphere of his lofty thought, which, in 
the brains of some people, wrought a singular giddi« 
ness, — new truth being as heady as new wine. Never 
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was a poor little country village infested with such a 
variety of queer, strangely-dressed, oddly-behaved mor- 
tak, most of whom took upon themselves to be impor- 
tant agents of the world's destiny, yet were simply 
bores of a veiy intense water. Such, I imagine, is the 
invariable character of persons who crowd so closely 
about an original thinker as to draw in his unuttered 
breath and thus become imbued with a false original- 
ity. This triteness of novelty is enough to make any 
man of common sense blaspheme at all ideas of less 
than a century's standing, and pray that the world 
may be petrified and rendered immovable in precisely 
the worst moral and physical state that it ever yet ar- 
rived at, rather than be benefited by such schemes of 
such philosophers. 

And now I begin to feel — and perhaps should have 
sooner felt — that we have talked enough of the Old 
Manse. Mine honored reader, it may be, will vilify 
the poor author as an egotist for babbling through so 
many pages about a mossgrown country parsonage, 
and his Ufe within its walls and on the river and in 
the woods, and the influences that wrought upon him 
from all these sources. My conscience, however, does 
not reproach me with betraying anything too sacredly 
individual to be revealed by a human spirit to its 
brother or sister spirit. How narrow — how shallow 
and scanty too — is the stream of thought that has 
been flowing from my pen, compared with the broad 
tide of dim emotions, ideas, and associations which 
swell around me from that portion of my existence ! 
How little have I told! and of that little, how almost 
nothing is even tinctured with any quality that makes 
it exclusively my own ! Has the reader gone wander- 
ing, hand in hand with me, through the inner passages 
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of my being? and have we groped together into all its 
chambers and examined their treasures or their rab- 
bish ? Not so. We have been standing on the greens 
sward, but just within the cavern's mouth, where the 
common sunshine is free to penetrate, and where every 
footstep is therefore free to come. I have appealed to 
no sentiment or sensibilities save such as are diffused 
among usalL Sofaraslama man of really individ- 
ual attributes I veil my face ; nor am I, nor have I 
ever been, one of those supremely hospitable people 
who serve up their own hearts, delicately fried, with 
brain sauce, as a tidbit for their beloved public. 

Glancing back over what I have written, it seems 
but the scattered reminiscences of a single summer. 
In fairyland there is no measurement of time ; and, in 
a spot so sheltered from the turmoil of life's ocean, 
three years hastened away with a noiseless flight, as 
the breezy sunshine chases the cloud shadows across 
the depths of a still valley. Now came hints, growing 
more and more distinct, that the owner of the old 
house was pining for his native air. Carpenters next 
appeared, making a tremendous racket among the out- 
buildings, strewing the green grass with pine shavings 
and chips of chestnut joists, and vexing the whole an- 
tiquity of the place with their discordant renovations. 
Soon, moreover, they divested our abode of the veil of 
woodbine which had crept over a large portion of its 
southern face. AU the aged mosses were cleared un- 
sparingly away; and there were horrible whispers 
about brushing up the external walls with a coat of 
paint — a purpose as little to my taste as might be 
that of rouging the venerable cheeks of one's grand- 
mother. But the hand that renovates is always more 
sacrilegious than that which destroys. In fine, we 
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gaihered up our household goods, drank a farewell 
cup of tea in our pleasant little breakfast room, — del- 
icately fragrant tea, an unpurchasable luxury, one of 
the many angel gifts that had fallen like dew upon us, 
— and passed forth between the tall stone gateposts as 
uncertain as the wandering Arabs where our tent 
might next be pitched. Providence took me by the 
hand, and — an oddity of dispensation which, I trust, 
there is no irreverence in smiling at — has led me, ad 
the newspapers announce while I am writing, from the 
Old Manse into a custom house. As a stoiy teller, I 
have often contrived strange vicissitudes for my imag- 
inary personages, but none like this. 

The treasure of intellectual good which I hoped to 
find in our secluded dwelling had never come to light 
No profound treatise of ethics, no philosophic history, 
no novel even, that could stand unsupported on its 
edges. All that I had to show, as a man of letters, 
were these few tales and essays, which had blossomed 
out like flowers in the calm summer of my heart and 
mind. Save editing (an easy task) the journal of my 
friend of many years, the African Cruiser, I had done 
nothing else. With these idle weeds and withering 
blossoms I have intermixed some that were produced 
long ago, — old, faded things, reminding me of flowers 
pressed between the leaves of a book, — and now offer 
the bouquet, such as it is, to any whom it may please. 
These fitful sketches, with so little of external life 
about them, yet claiming no profundity of purpose, — 
80 reserved, even while they sometimes seem so frank, 
— often but half in earnest, and never, even when 
most so, expressing satisfactorily the thoughts which 
•they profess to image, — such trifles, I truly feel, af- 
ford no solid basis for a literary reputation. Never- 
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theless, the public — if my limited nmnber of readers, 
whom I venture to regard rather as a circle of friends, 
may be termed a public — will receive them the more 
kindly, as the last offering, the last collection, of this 
nature which it is my purpose ever to put forth. Un- 
less I could do better, I have done enough in this kind* 
For myself the book will always retain one charm- 
as reminding me of the river, with its delightful soli- 
tudes, and of the avenue, the garden, and the orchard, 
and especially the dear old Manse, with the little study 
on its western side^ and the sunshine glimmering 
through the willow branches while I wrote. 

Let the reader, if he will do me so much honor, im- 
agine himself my guest, and that, having seen what- 
ever may be worthy of notice within and about the 
Old Manse, he has finally been ushered into my study. 
There, after seating him in an antique elbow chair, an 
heirloom of the house, I take forth a roll of manu- 
script and entreat his attention to the following tales 
— - an act of personal inhospitality, however, which I 
never was guilty of, nor ever will be, even to my worst 
enemyo 
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In his preface to " The Marble Fami," Hawthorne speaks 
of the difficulty of reproducing American life in romance ; 
but in the story of " Drowne's Wooden Image" he*has 
within narrow limits achieved a more difficult task, that of 
translating a Greek myth into the Yankee vernacular with- 
out impairing the native flavor. In the course of the story 
he laughingly refers to the myth of Pygmalion, the statuary 
of Cyprus, who shunned the society of women, but became 
so enamored of one of his own beautiful creations that he 
besought Venus to give her life. The same theme, with a 
wider and more subtle application, reappears in this little 
story, and it is interesting to see how Hawthorne has 
avoided the merely grotesque, -and by the sincerity of the 
carver has given dignity to the illusion. 

The personages of the story appear in history. There 
was a Drowne who was a carver, and whose work, as Haw- 
thorne reminds us, was to be seen in Boston. He is known 
as Deacon Shem Drowne and died in 1774. Copley's full 
name was John Singleton Copley. He was bom in Boston, 
in 1737, and many of his porti'aits are to be seen both in 
public halls, as in Memorial Hall at Harvard University, 
and in private houses. Admiral Yemon, whose figure 
Drowne had carved, was Edward Vernon, 1684-1757. He 
saw a good deal of service in the West Indies, and in 1739 
took the town of Porto Bello ; and as the affair made much 
noise, and there was a brisk trade between Boston and the 
West Indies, we may guess that Drowne found Admiral 
Vernon a popular model for figure-heads. There was a 
tavern called the Admiral Vernon on the lower comer of 
State Street and Merchants' Row, Boston. 

From several allusions in the story, the time may be made 
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to be in King George II.'s reign, say about 1760. The poet, 
William Morris, has told the story of Pygmalion and the 
image in " The Earthly Paradise." 



BROWNE'S WOODEN IMAGE. 

On£ sunshiny morning, in the good old times of the 
towli of Boston, a young carver in wood, well known 
by the name of Drowne, stood contemplating a large 
oaken log, which it was his purpose to convert into 
the figure-head of a vessel. And while he discussed 
within his own mind what sort of shape or similitude 
it were well to bestow upon this excellent piece of 
timber, there came into Drowne's workshop a cer- 
tain Captain Humiewell, owner and conunander of 
the good brig called the Cynosure, which had just 
returned from her first voyage to Fayal. 

" Ah ! that will do, Drowne, that will do ! " cried 
the jolly captain, tapping the log with his rattan. " 1 
bespeak this very piece of oak for the figure-head of 
the Cynosure. She has shown herselE the sweetest 
craft that ever floated, and I mean to decorate her 
prow with the handsomest image that the skill of man 
can cut out of timber. And, Drowne, you are the 
fellow to execute it." 

" You give me more credit than I deserve. Captain 
Himnewell," said the carver, modestiy, yet as one con- 
scious of eminence in his art. "But, for the sake 
of the good brig, I stand ready to do my best. And 
which of these designs do you prefer? Here," — 
pointing to a staring, half-length figure, in a white 
wig, and scarlet coat, — " here is an excellent model, 
the likeness of our gracious king. Here is the valiant 
Admiral Vernon. Or, if you prefer a female figure, 
what say you to Britannia with the tndent^QQq\^ 
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" All veiy fine, Drowne ; all veiy fine," answered 
the mariner. ^^But as nothing like the brig ever 
swam the ocean, so I am determined she shall have 
such a figure-head as old Neptune never saw in his 
life. And what is more, as there is a secret in the 
matter, you must pledge your credit not to betray it." 

" Certainly," said Drowne, marvelling, however, what 
possible mystery there could be in reference to an af- 
fair so open, of necessity, to the inspection of all the 
world as the figure-head of a vessel. ^^ You may de- 
pend, captain, on my being as secret as the nature of 
the case will permit." 

Captain Hunnewell then took Drowne by the but- 
ton, and communicated his wishes in so low a tone 
that it would be unmannerly to repeat what was evi- 
dently intended for the carver's private ear. We 
shall, therefore, take the opportunity to give the reader 
a few desirable particulars about Drowne himself. 

He was the first American who is known to have at- 
tempted — in a very humble line, it is true — that art 
in which we can now reckon so many names already 
distinguished, or rising to distinction. From his eaiv 
liest boyhood he had exhibited a knack — for it would 
be too proud a word to call it genius — a knack, there- 
fore, for the imitation of the human figure in what- 
ever material came most readily to hand. The snows 
of a New England winter had often supplied him with 
a species of marble as dazzingly white, at least, as the 
Parian or the Carrara, and if less durable, yet suffi- 
ciently so to correspond with any claims to permanent 
existence possessed by the boy's frozen statues. Yet 
ihey woli admiration from maturer judges than his 
school -fellows, and were indeed, remarkably clever, 
though destitute of the native warmth that might 
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have made the snow melt beneatii his hand. As he 
advanced in life, the young man adopted pine and oak 
as eligible materials for the display of his skill, which 
now began to bring him a return of solid silver as well 
as the empty praise that had been an apt reward 
enough for his productions of evanescent snow. He 
became noted for carving ornamental pump heads, 
and wooden urns for gate posts, and decorations, 
more grotesque than fanciful, for mantelpieces. No 
apothecary would have deemed himself in the way of 
obtaining custom without setting up a gilded mortar, 
if not a head of Galen or Hippocrates, from the skil» 
ful hand of Drowne. 

But the great scope of his business lay in the manu- 
facture of figure-heads for vessels. Whether it were 
the monarch himself, or some famous British admiral 
or general, or the governor of the province, or per- 
chance the favorite daughter of the ship-owner, there 
the image stood above the prow, decked out in gor- 
geous colors, magnificently gilded, and staring the 
whole world out of countenance, as if from an innate 
consciousness of its own superiority. These specimens 
of native sculpture had crossed the sea in all direc- 
tions, and been not ignobly noticed among the crowded 
shipping of the Thames and wherever else the hardy 
mariners of New England had pushed their adven- 
tures. It must be confessed that a family likeness 
pervaded these respectable progeny of Drowne's skill ; 
that the benign countenance of the king resembled 
those of his subjects, and that Miss Peggy Hobart, the 
merchant's daughter, bore a remarkable similitude to 
Britannia, Victory, and other ladies of the' allegorio 
sisterhood; and, finally, tiiat they all had a kind of 
wooden aspect which proved an intimate relationship 
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with the unshaped blocks of timber in the carver's 
workshop. But at least there was no inconsiderable 
skill of hand, nor a deficiency of any attribute to ren- 
der them really works of art, except that deep qual- 
ity, be it of soul or intellect, which bestows life upon 
the lifeless and warmth upon the cold, and which, had 
it been present, would have made Drowne's wooden 
image instinct with spirit. 

The captain of the Cynosure had now finished his 
instructions. 

'* And Drowne," said he, impressively, " you must 
lay aside all other business and set about this forth* 
with. And as to the price, only do the job in first- 
rate style, and you shall settle that point yourself." 

"Very well, captain," answered the carver, who 
looked grave and somewhat perplexed, yet had a sort 
of smile upon his visage ; ^^ depend upon it, I'll do my 
utmost to satisfy you." 

From that moment the men of taste about Long 
Wharf and the Town Dock who were wont to show 
their love for the arts by frequent visits to Drowne's 
workshop, and admiration of his wooden images, be- 
gan to be sensible of a mystery in the carver s con- 
duct. Often he was absent in the daytime. Some- 
times, as might be judged by gleams of light from the 
shop windows, he was at work until a late hour of the 
evening ; although neither knock nor voice, on such 
occasions, could gain admittance for a visitor, or elicit 
any word of response. Nothing remarkable, however, 
was observed in the shop at those hours when it was 
thrown open. A fine piece of timber, indeed, whidi 
Drowne was known to have reserved for some work 
of especial dignity, was seen to be gradually assuming 
shape. What shape it was destined ultimately to take 
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was a problem to his friends and a point on which the 
carver himself preserved a rigid silence. But day af- 
ter day, though Drowne was seldom noticed in the act 
of working upon it, this rude form began to be devel- 
oped until it became evident to all observers that a 
female figure was growing into mimic life. At each 
new visit they beheld a larger pile of wooden chips 
and a nearer approximation to something beautifuL 
It seemed as if the hamadryad of the oak had shel- 
tered herself from the unimaginative world within the 
heart of her native tree, and that it was only necessary 
to remove the strange shapelessness that had incrusted 
her, and reveal the grace and loveliness of a divinity. 
Imperfect as the design, the attitude, the costume, and 
especially the face of the image still remained, there 
was already an effect that drew the eye from the wooden 
cleverness of Drowne's earlier productions and fixed it 
upon the tantalizing mystery of this new project. 

Copley, the celebrated painter, then a young man 
and a resident of Boston, came one day to visit Drowne ; 
for he had recognized so much of moderate ability in 
the carver as to induce him, in the dearth of profes- 
sional sympathy, to cultivate his acquaintance. On 
entering the shop, the artist glanced at the inflexible 
image of king, commander, dame, and allegory, that 
stood around, on the best of which might have been 
bestowed the questionable praise that it looked as if a 
living man had here been changed to wood, and that 
not only the physical, but the intellectual and spiritual 
part, partook of the stolid transformation. But in not 
a single instance did it seem as if the wood were im- 
bibing the ethereal essence of humanity. What a wide 
distinction is here ! and how far would the slightest 
portion of the latter merit have outvalued the utmost 
degree of the former ! r^ t 
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** My friend Drowne," said Copley, smiling to him^ 
self, but alluding to the mechanical and wooden clever- 
ness that so invariably distinguished the images, ^^ you 
are really a remarkable person I I have seldom met 
with a man in your line of business that could do so 
much ; for one other touch might make this figure of 
General Wolfe, for instance, a breathing and intelli* 
gent human creature." 

^^ You would have me think that you are praising me 
highly, Mr. Copley," answered Drowne, turning his 
back upon Wolfe's image in apparent disgust. ^^ But 
there has come a light into my mind. I know, what 
you know as well, that the one touch which you speak 
of as deficient is the only one that would be truly val- 
uable, and that without it these works of mine are no 
better than worthless abortions. There is the same 
difference between them and the works of an inspired 
artist as between a sign-post daub and one of your 
best pictures." 

" This is strange," cried Copley, looking him in the 
&ce, which now, as the painter fancied, had a singular 
depth of intelligence, though hitherto it had not given 
him greatly the advantage over his own family of 
wooden images. " What has come over you? How 
is it that, possessing the idea which you have now ut* 
tered, you should produce only such works as these ? " 

The carver smiled, but made no reply. Copley 
turned again to the images, conceiving that the sense 
of deficiency which Drowne had just expressed, and 
which is so rare in a merely mechanical character, 
must surely imply a genius, die tokens of which had 
heretofore been overlooked. But no ; there was not a 
trace of it. He was about to withdraw when his eyes 
chanced to &11 upon a half-developed figure which lay 
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in a comer of the workshop, surrounded by scattered 
chips of oak. It arrested him at once. 

"What is here? Who has done this?" he broke 
out, after contemplating it in speechless astonishment 
for an instant. " Here is the divine, the life-giving 
touch. What inspired hand is beckoning this wood 
to arise and live ? Whose work is this? " 

**No man's work," replied Drowne. "The figure 
lies within that block of oak, and it is my business to 
find it." 

" Drowne," said the true artist, grasping the carver 
fervently by the hand, " you are a man of genius! " 

As Copley departed, happening to glance backward 
from the threshold, he beheld Drowne bending over 
the half-created shape, and stretching forth his arms 
as if he would have embraced and drawn it to his 
heart; while, had such a miracle been possible, his 
countenance expressed passion enough to communicate 
warmth and sensibility to the lifeless oak. 

" Strange enough ! " said the artist to himseU. " Who 
would have looked for a modem Pygmalion in the per- 
son of a Yankee mechanic ! " 

As yet, the image was but vague in its outward pre- 
sentment ; so that, as in the cloud shapes around the 
western sun, the observer rather felt, or was led to im- 
agine, than really saw what was intended by it. Day 
by day, however, the work assumed greater precision, 
and settled its irregular and misty outline into dis- 
tincter grace and beauty. The general design was now 
obvious to the common eye. It was a female figure, in 
what appeared to be a foreign dress ; the gown being 
laced over the bosom, and opening in front so as to dis- 
close a skirt or petticoat, the folds and inequalities of 
which were admirably represented in the oaken sub« 
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Stance. She wore a hat of singular graeefidness, and 
abundantly laden with flowers, such as never grew in 
the rude soil of New England, but which, with all their 
fanciful luxuriance, had a natural truth that it seemed 
impossible for the most fertile imagination to have at- 
tained without copying from real prototypes. There 
were several little appendages to this dress, such as a 
fan, a pair of earrings, a chain about the neck, a watch 
in the bosom, and a ring upon the finger, all of which 
would have been deemed beneath the dignity of sculp- 
ture. They were put on, however, with as much taste 
as a lovely woman might have shown in her attire, and 
could therefore have shocked none but a judgment 
spoiled by artistic rules. 

The face was still imperfect; but gradually, by a 
magic touch, intelligence and sensibility brightened 
through the features, with all the effect of light gleam- 
ing forth from within the solid oak. The face became 
alive. It was a beautiful, though not precisely regu- 
lar and somewhat haughiy aspect, but with a certain 
piquancy about the eyes and mouth, which, of all ex- 
pressions, would have seemed the most impossible to 
throw over a wooden countenance. And now, so far 
as carving went, this wonderful production was com- 
plete. 

" Drowne," said Copley, who had hardly missed a 
single day in his visits to the carver's workshop, " if 
this work were in marble it would make you famous at 
once ; nay, I would almost affirm that it would make 
an era in the art. It is as ideal as an antique statue, 
and yet as real as any lovely woman whom one meets 
at a fireside or in the street. But I trust you do not 
mean to desecrate this exquisite creature with painty 
like those staring kings and admirals yonder? " 
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^ Not paint her ! " exclaimed Captain Hmmewell, 
who stood by ; ^^ not paint the figure-head of the Cyno- 
sure ! And what sort of a figure should I cut in a for- 
eign port with such an unpainted oaken stick as this 
over my prow! She must, and she shall, be painted 
to the life, from the topmost flower in her hat down to 
the silver spangles on her slippers." 

"Mr. Copley," said Drowne, quietly, "I know noth- 
ing of marble statuary, and nothing of the sculptor's 
rules of art ; but of this wooden image, this work of 
my hands, this creature of my heart," — and here his 
voice faltered and choked in a very singular manner, — 
** of this — of her — I may say that I know something. 
A well-spring of inward wisdom gushed within me as 
I wrought upon the oak with my whole strength, and 
soul, and faith. Let others do what they may with 
marble, and adopt what rules they choose. If I can 
produce my desired effect by painted wood, those rules 
are not for me, and I have a right to disregard them." 

" The very spirit of genius," muttered Copley to him- 
self. " How otherwise should this carver feel himself 
entitled to transcend all rules, and make me ashamed 
of quoting them ? " 

He looked earnestly at Drowne, and again saw that 
expression of human love which, in a spiritual sense, 
as the artist could not help imagining, was the secret 
of the life that had been breathed into this block of 
wood. 

The carver, still in the same secrecy that marked all 
his operations upon this mysterious image, proceeded 
to paint the habiliments in their proper colors, and the 
countenance with Nature's red and white. When all 
was finished he threw open his workshop, and admitted 
the towns-people to behold what he had done. Most 
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persons, at their first entrance, felt impelled to remote 
their hats, and pay such reverence as was due to the 
richly-dressed and beautiful young lady who seemed to 
stand in a comer of the room, with oaken chips and 
shavings scattered at her feet. Then came a sensation 
of fear ; as if, not being actually human, yet so like 
humaoiiy, she must therefore be something preternat- 
ural. There was, in truth, an indefinable air and ex- 
pression that might reasonably induce the query, Who 
and from what sphere this daughter of the oak should 
be ? The strange, rich flowers of Eden on her head ; 
the complexion, so much deeper and more brilliant 
than those of our native beauties ; the foreign, as it 
seemed, and fantastic garb, yet not too fantastic to be 
worn decorously in the street ; the delicately-wrought 
embroidery of the skirt ; the broad gold chain about 
her neck ; the curious ring upon her finger ; the fan, 
so exquisitely sculptured in open work, and painted to 
resemble pearl and ebony ; — where could Drowne, in 
his sober walk of life, have beheld the vision here so 
matchlessly embodied ! And then her face ! In the 
dark eyes, and around the voluptuous mouth, there 
played a look made up of pride, coquetry, and a gleam 
of mirthfulness, which impressed Copley with the idea 
that the image was secretly enjoying the perplexing 
admiration of himself and other beholders. 

** And will you," said he to the carver, "permit this 
masterpiece to become the figure-head of a vessel? 
Give the honest captain yonder figure of Britannia — 
it will answer his purpose far better — and send this 
fairy queen to England, where, for aught I know, it 
may bring you a thousand pounds." 

" I have not wrought it for money," said Drowne. 

** What sort of a fellow is this 1 " thought Copley. 
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^ A Yankee, and throw away the chance of maMng his 
fortune ! He has gone mad; and thence has come this 
gleam of genius." 

There was still further proof of Drowne's lunacy, if 
credit were due to the rumor that he had been seen 
kneeling at the feet of the oaken lady, and gazing with 
a lover's passionate ardor into the face that his own 
hands had created. The bigots of the day hinted that 
it would be no matter of surprise if an evil spirit were 
allowed to enter this beautiful form, and seduce the 
carver to destruction. 

The fame of the image spread far and wide. The 
inhabitants visited it so universally, that after a few 
days of exhibition there was hardly an old man or a 
child who had not become minutely familiar with its 
aspect. Even had the story of Drowne's wooden im- 
age ended here, its celebriiy might have been pro- 
longed for many years by the reminiscences of those 
who looked upon it in their childhood, and saw nothing 
else so beautiful in after life. But the town was now 
astounded by an event, the narrative of which has 
formed itself into one of the most singular legends 
that are yet to be met with in the traditionary chim- 
ney comers of the New England metropolis, where old 
men and women sit dreaming of the past, and wag 
their heads at the dreamers of the present and the fu- 
ture. 

One fine morning, just before the departure of the 
Cynosure on her second voyage to Fayal, the com- 
mander of that gallant vessel was seen to issue from 
his residence in Hanover Street. He was styUshly 
dressed in a blue broadcloth coat, with gold lace at the 
seams and button-holes, an embroidered scarlet waist< 
coat, a triangular hat, with a loop and broad binding 
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of gold, and wore a silver-hilted hanger at his sida 
But the good captain might have been arrayed in the 
robes of a prince or the rags of a beggar, without in 
either case attracting notice, while obscured by such a 
companion as now leaned on his arm. The people in 
the street started, rubbed their eyes, and either leaped 
aside from their path, or stood as if transfixed to wood 
or marble in astonishment. 

" Do you see it? — do you see it?" cried one, with 
tremulous eagerness. '^ It is the very same ! " 

^^The same?" answered another, who had arrived 
in town only the night before. " Who do you mean?. 
I see only a sea-captain in his shore-going clothes, and 
a young lady in a foreign habit, with a bunch of beau- 
tiful flowers in her hat. On my word, she is as fair 
and bright a damsel as my eyes have looked on this 
many a day ! " 

''Yes ; the same ! — the very same I " repeated the 
other. " Drowne's wooden image has come to life ! " 

Here was a miracle indeed I Yet, illuminated by 
the sunshine, or darkened by the alternate shade of 
the houses, and with its garments fluttering lightly in 
the morning breeze, there passed the image along the 
street. It was exactly and minutely the shape, the 
garb, and the face which the towns-people had so re- 
cently thronged to see and admire. Not a rich flower 
upon her head, not a single leaf, but had had its proto- 
type in Drowne's wooden w;orkmanship, although now 
tiieir fragile grace had become flexible, and was shaken 
by every footstep that the wearer made. The broad 
gold chain upon the neck was identical with the one 
represented on the image, and glistened with the mo- 
tion imparted by the rise and fall of the bosom which 
it decorated. A real diamond sparkled on her finger; 
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In her right hand she bore a pearl and ebony tan, 
which she flourished with a fantastic and bewitching 
coquetry, that was likewise expressed in all her move- 
ments as well as in the siyle of her beauiy and the 
attire that so well harmonized with it. The face 
with its brilliant depth of complexion had the same 
piquancy of mirthful mischief that was fixed upon the 
countenance of the image, but which was here varied 
and continually shifting, yet always essentially the 
same, like the sunny gleam upon a bubbling fountain. 
On the whole, there was something so airy and yet so 
real in the figure, and withal so perfectly did it rep- 
resent Drowne's image, that people knew not whether 
to suppose the magic wood etherealized into a spirit 
or warmed and softened into an actual woman. 

^ One thing is certain," muttered a Puritan of the 
old stamp, ^^Drowne has sold himself to the devil; 
and doubtless this gay Captain Hunnewell is a party 
to the bargain." 

*^ And I," said a young man who overheard him, 
*^ would almost consent to be the third victim, for the 
liberty of saluting those lovely lips." 

"And so would I," said Copley, the painter, "fop 
the privilege of taking her picture." 

The image, or the apparition, whichever it might be, 
still escorted by the bold captain, proceeded from Han- 
over Street through some of the cross lanes that make 
this portion of the town so intricate, to Ann Street, 
thence into Dock Square, and so downward to Drowne's 
shop, which stood just on the water's edge. The crowd 
still followed, gathering volume as it rolled along. 
Never had a modem miracle occurred in such broad 
daylight, nor in the presence of such a multitude of 
witnesses. The airy image, na if conscious that she 
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was the object of the murmurs and disturbance that 
swelled behind her, appeared slightly vexed and flus> 
tered, yet still in a manner consistent with the light 
vivaciiy and sportive mischief that were written in 
her countenance. She was observed to flutter her fan 
with such vehement rapidiiy that the elaborate deli- 
cacy of its workmanship gave way, and it remained 
broken in her hand. 

Arriving at Drowne's door, while the captain threw 
it open, the marvellous apparition paused an instant 
on the threshold, assuming the very attitude of the 
image, and casting over the crowd that glance of sunny 
coquetry which all remembered on the face of the 
oaken lady. She and her cavalier then disappeared. 

" Ah ! " murmured the crowd, drawing a deep breath, 
as with one vast pair of lungs. 

" The world looks darker now that she has vanished," 
said some of the young men. 

But the aged, whose recollections dated as far back 
as witch times, shook their heads, and hinted that our 
forefathers would have thought it a pious deed to bum 
the daughter of the oak with fire. 

^' If she be other than a bubble of the elements," 
exclaimed Copley, '^ I must look upon her face again." 

He accordingly entered the shop ; and there, in her 
usual comer, stood the image, gazing at him, as it 
might seem, with the very same expression of mirthful 
mischief that had been die farewell look of the appa- 
rition when, but a moment before, she turned her face 
towards the crowd. The carver stood beside his cre- 
ation mending the beautiful fan, which by some acci- 
dent was broken in her hand. But tiiere was no 
longer any motion in the lifelike image, nor any real 
woman in the workshop, nor even the witchcraft of a 
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sunny shadow, that might have deluded people's eyes 
as it flitted along the street. Captam Hunnewell, too, 
had vanished. His hoarse sea-breezy tones, however, 
were audible on the other side of a door that opened 
upon the water. 

'^ Sit down in the stem sheets, my lady," said the 
gallant captain. ^^ Come, bear a hand, you lubbers, 
and set us on board in the turning of a minute-glass." 

And then was heard the stroke of oars. 

" Drowne," said Copley with a snule of intelligence, 
** you have been a truly fortunate man. What painter 
or statuary ever had such a subject ! No wonder that 
she inspired a genius into you, and first created the 
artist who afterwards created her image." 

Drowne looked at him with a visage that bore the 
traces of tears, but from which the light of imagina- 
tion and sensibility, so recently illuminating it, had 
departed. He was again the mechanical carver that 
he had been known to be all his lifetime. 

" I hardly understand what you mean, Mr. Copley," 
said he, putting his hand to his brow. ^^ This image ! 
Can it have been my work? Well, I have wrought it 
in a kind of dream ; and now that I am broad awake 
I must set about finishing yonder figure of Admiral 
Vernon." 

And forthwith he employed himself on the stolid 
countenance of one of his wooden progeny, and com- 
pleted it in his own mechanical style, from which he 
was never known afterwards to deviate. He followed 
his business industriously for many years, acquired a 
competence, and in the latter part of his life attained 
to a dignified station in the church, being remembered 
in records and traditions as Deacon Drowne, the carver. 
One of his productions, an Indian chief, gilded all over^ 
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stood during the better part of a century on the cupola 
of the Province House, bedazzling the eyes of those 
\rho looked upward, like an angel of the sun. Another 
\7ork of the good deacon's hand — a reduced likeness 
of his friend Captain HunneweU, holding a telescope 
and quadrant — may be seen to this day, at the comer 
of Broad and State streets, serving in the useful capac- 
ity of sign to the shop of a nautical instrument maker. 
We know not how to account for the inferiority of this 
quaint old figure, as compared with the recorded excel- 
lence of the Oaken Lady, unless on the supposition 
that in every human spirit there is imagination, sensi* 
bility, creative power, genius, which, according to cir- 
cumstances, may either be developed in this world, or 
shrouded in a mask of dulness until another state of 
being. To our friend Drowne there came a brief sea- 
son of excitement, kindled by love. It rendered him 
a genius for that one occasion, but, quenched in disap» 
pointment, left him again the mechanical carver in 
wood, without the power even of appreciating the work 
that his own hands had wrought. Yet who can doubt 
that the very highest state to which a human spirit 
can attain, in its loftiest aspirations, is its truest and 
most natural state, and that Drowne was more consist- 
ent with himself when he wrought the admirable fig- 
ure of the mysterious lady, than when he perpetrated 
a whole progeny of blockheads ? 

There was a rumor in Boston, about this period, that 
a young Portuguese lady of rank, on some occasion of 
political or domestic disquietude, had fled from her 
home in Fayal and put herself under the protection of 
Captain HunneweU, on board of whose vessel, and at 
whose residence, she was sheltered until a change of 
affairs. This fair stranger must have been the origi* 
nal of Drowne's Wooden Image. ^ , 
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"Dickon," cried Mother Rigby, "a coal for my 
pipe!" 

The pipe was in the old dame's mouth when she said 
these words. She had thrust it there after filling it 
with tobacco, but without stooping to light it at the 
hearth, where indeed there was no appearance of a 
fire having been kindled that morning. Forthwith, 
however, as soon as the order was given, there was an 
intense red glow out of the bowl of the pipe, and a 
whifiE of smoke from Mother Rigby's lips. Whence 
the coal came, and how brought thither by an invisible 
hand, I have never been able to discover. 

" Good I " quoth Mother Rigby, with a nod of her 
head. "Thank ye, Dickon! And now for making 
this scarecrow. Be within call, Dickon, in case I need 
you again." 

The good woman had risen thus early (for as yet it 
was scarcely sunrise) in order to set about making a 
scarecrow, which she intended to put in the middle of 
her corn-patch. It was now the latter week of May, 
and the crows and blackbirds had already discovered 
the little, green, roUed-up leaf of the Indian com just 
peeping out of the soil. She was determined, therefore, 
to contrive as lifelike a scarecrow as ever was seen, 
and to finish it immediately, from top to toe, so that 
it should begin its sentinel's duty that very morning. 
Now Mother Rigby (as everybody must have heard) 
was one of the most cunning aud potent witches in New 
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England, and might, with very little trouble, have made 
a scarecrow ugly enough to frighten the minister him- 
self. But on this occasion, as she had awakened in an 
uncommonly pleasant humor, and was further dulcified 
by her pipe of tobacco, she resolved to produce some- 
thing fine, beautiful, and splendid, ratherHhan hideous 
and horrible. 

**I don'twant to set up a hobgoblin in my own com^ 
patch, and almost at my own doorstep," said Mother 
Bigby to herself, pufi&ng out a whiff of smoke; ^'I 
could do it if I pleased, but I 'm tired of doing mar- 
vellous things, and so I 'U keep within the bounds of 
every-day business just for variety's sake. Besides, 
there is no use in scaring the little children for a mile 
roundabout, though 't is true I 'm a witch." 

It was settled, therefore, in her own mind, that the 
scarecrow should represent a fine gentleman of the pe^ 
nod, so far as the materials at hand would allow. Per- 
haps it may be as weU to enumerate the chief of the 
articles that went to the composition of this figure. 

The most important item of all, probably, although it 
made so little show, was a certain broomstick, on which 
Mother Bigby had taken many an airy gallop at mid^ 
night, and which now served the scarecrow by way of 
u spinal column, or, as the unlearned phrase it, a back- 
bone. One of its arms was a disabled flail which used 
to be wielded by Goodman Rigby, before his spouse 
worried him out of this troublesome world ; the other, 
if I mistake not, was composed of the pudding stick 
and a broken rung of a chair, tied loosely together at 
the elbow. As for its legs, the right was a hoe han- 
dle, and the left an undistinguished and miscellane- 
ous stick from the woodpile. Its lungs, stomach, and 
other affairs of that kind were nothing bet^r than a 
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meal bag stuffed with straw. Thus we have made out 
the skeleton and entire corporosity of the scarecrowi 
with the exception of its head ; and this was admir- 
ably supplied by a somewhat withered and shrivelled 
pumpkin, in which Mother Rigby cut two holes fov 
the eyes, and a slit for the moutib, leaving a bluish* 
colored knob in the middle to pass for a nose. It 
was really quite a respectable face. 

^' I 've seen worse ones on human shoulders, at any 
rate," said Mother Rigby. '^ And many a fine gentle- 
man has a pumpkin head, as well as my scarecrow." 

But the clothes, in this case, were to be the making 
of the man. So the good old woman took down from 
a peg an ancient plum-colored coat of London make, 
and with relics of embroidery on its seams, cuffs, pock- 
et-flaps, and button-holes, but lamentably worn and 
faded, patched at the elbows, tattered at the skirts, and 
threadbare all over. On the left breast was a round 
hole, whence either a star of nobiliiy had been rent 
away, or else the hot heart of some former wearer had 
scorched it through and through. The neighbors said 
that this rich garment belonged to the Black Man's 
wardrobe, and that he kept it at Mother Rigby's cot- 
tage for the convenience of slipping it on whenever he 
wished to make a grand appearance at the governor's 
table. To match the coat there was a velvet waistcoat 
of very ample size, and formerly embroidered with 
foliage that had been as brightly golden as the maple 
leaves in October, but which had now quite vanished 
out of the substance of the velvet. Next came a pair 
of scarlet breeches, once worn by the French governor 
of Louisbourg, and the knees of which had touched 
the lower step of the throne of Louis le Grrand. The 
Frenchman had given these smallclothes to an Indian 
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powwow, who parted with them to the old witch for a 
gill of strong waters, at one of their dances in the for- 
est. Furthermore, Mother Rigby produced a pair o£ 
silk stockings and put them on the figure's legs, where 
they showed as unsubstantial as a dream, with the 
wooden reality of the two sticks making itself miser- 
ably apparent through the holes. Lastly, she put her 
dead husband's wig on the bare scalp of the pumpkin, 
and surmounted the whole with a dusiy three-cornered 
hat, in which was stuck the longest tail feather of a 
rooster. 

Then the old dame stood the figure up in a comer 
of her cottage and chuckled to behold its yellow sem- 
blance of a visage, with its nobby little nose thrust 
into the air. It had a strangely self-satisfied aspect, 
and seemed to say, '^Come look at me ! '' 

" And you are well worth looking at, that 's a fact I " 
quoth Mother Bigby, in admiration at her own handi- 
work. " I 've made many a puppet since I 've been a 
witch, but methinks this is the finest of them all. 'T is ^ 
almost too good for a scarecrow. And, by the by, I 'U 
just fill a fresh pipe of tobacco and then take him out 
to the corn-patch." 

While filling her pipe the old woman continued to 
gaze with almost motherly affection at the figure in the 
comer. To say the truth, whether it were chance, or 
skill, or downright witchcraft, there was something 
wonderfully human in this ridiculous shape, bedizened 
with its tattered finery ; and as for the countenance, it 
appeared to shrivel its yellow surface into a grin — a 
f linny kind of expression betwixt scorn and merriment, 
as if it understood itseU to be a jest at mankind. The 
more Mother Rigby looked the better she was pleased. 

" Dickon," cried she sharply, " another coal for my 
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Hardly had she spoken, than, just as before, theie 
was a red-glowing coal on the top of the tobacco. She 
drew in a long whiff and puffed it forth again into the 
bar of morning sunshine which struggled through the 
one dusty pane of her cottage window. Mother Bigby 
always liked to flavor her pipe with a coal of fire from 
the particular chimney comer whence this had beea 
brought. But where Aat chimney comer might be, or 
who brought the coal from it, — further than that the 
invisible messenger seemed to respond to the name of 
Dickon, — I cannot tell. 

" That puppet yonder," thought Mother Kigby, still 
with her eyes fixed on the scarecrow, '^ is too good a 
piece of work to stand all summer in a com -patch, 
frightening away the crows and blackbirds. He 's ca- 
pable of better things. Why, I 've danced with a worse 
one, when partners happened to be scarce, at our witch 
meetings in the forest I What if I should let bim take 
his chance among the other men of straw and empty 
fellows who go bustling about the world? " 

The old witch took three or four more whiffs of her 
pipe and smiled. 

" He 'U meet pleniy of his brethren at every street 
comer 1 " continued she. " Well ; I did n't mean to 
dabble in witchcraft to-day, further than the lighting of 
my pipe , but a witch I am, and a witch I 'm likely to 
be, and there 's no use trying to shirk it. I '11 make 
a man of my scarecrow, were it only for the joke's 
sakel" 

While muttering these words. Mother Rigby took 
the pipe from her own mouth and thrust it into the cre- 
vice which represented the same feature in the pump- 
kin visage of the scarecrow. 
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** Puff, darling, puff 1 " said she. " Puff away, my 
fine fellow ! your life depends on it ! " 

This was a strange exhortation, undoubtedly, to be 
addressed to a mere thing of sticks, straw, and old 
dothes, with nothing better than a shrivelled pumpkin 
for a head, — as we know to have been the scarecrow's 
case. Nevertheless, as we must carefully hold in re- 
membrance. Mother Rigby was a witch of singular 
power and dexterity ; and, keeping this fact duly be- 
fore our minds, we shall see nothing beyond credibility 
in the remarkable incidents of our story. Indeed, the 
great difficulty will be at once got over, if we can only 
bring ourselves to believe that, as soon as the old dame 
bade him puff, there came a whiff of smoke from the 
scarecrow's mouth. It was the very feeblest of whiffs, 
to be sure ; but it was followed by another and another, 
each more decided than the preceding one. 

" Puff away, my pet ! puff away, my pretty one I '* 
Mother Bigby kept repeating, with her pleasantest 
smile. ^^ It is the breath of life to ye ; and that you 
may take my word for." 

Beyond all question the pipe was bewitched. There 
must have been a spell either in the tobacco or in the 
fiercely-glowing coal that so mysteriously burned on 
top of it, or in the pungently-aromatic smoke which 
exhaled from the kindled weed. The figure, after a 
few doubtful attempts, at length blew forth a volley of 
smoke extending all the way from the obscure comer 
into the bar of sunshine. There it eddied and melted 
away among the motes of dust. It seemed a convul- 
sive effort ; for the two or three next whiffs were 
fainter, although the coal still glowed and threw a 
gleam over the scarecrow's visage. The old witch 
clapped her skinny hands together, and smiled enr 
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conragingly upon her handiwork. She saw that the 
charm worked well. The shrivelled, yellow face, which 
heretofore had been no face at all, had already a thin, 
fantastic haze, as it were of human likeness, shifting 
to and fro across it ; sometimes vanishing entirely, but 
growing more perceptible than ever with the next whiff 
from the pipe. The whole figure, in like manner, as- 
sumed a show of life, such as we impart to iU-defined 
shapes among the clouds, and half deceive ourselves 
with the pastime of our own fancy. 

If we must needs pry closely into the matter, it may 
be doubted whether there was any real change, after 
all, in the sordid, womout, worthless, and iU-jointed 
substance of the scarecrow ; but merely a spectral illu- 
sion, land a cunning effect of light and shade so colored 
and contrived as to delude the eyes of most men. The 
miracles of witchcraft seem always to have had a very 
shallow subtlety ; and, at least, if the above explana- 
tion do not hit the truth of the process, I can suggest 
no better. 

"Well puffed, my pretty lad!" still cried old 
Mother Bigby. "Come, another good stout whiff, 
and let it be with might and main. Puff for thy life, 
I teU thee ! Puff out of the very bottom of thy heart, 
if any heart thou hast, or any bottom to it I Well 
done, again! Thou didst suck in that mouthful as if 
for the pure love of it." 

And then the witch beckoned to the scarecrow, 
throwing so much magnetic potency into her gesture 
that it seemed as if it must inevitably be obeyed, like 
the mystic call of the loadstone when it summons the 
iron. 

"Why lurkest thou in the comer, lazy one?" said 
she. "Step forth! Thou hast the world before thee 1*' 
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Upon my word, if the legend were not one which I 
heard on my grandmother's knee, and which had estab- 
lished its place among things credible before my child- 
ish judgment could smalyze its probability, I question 
whether I should have the face to tell it now. 

In obedience to Mother Bigby's word, and extend- 
ing its arm as if to reach her outstretched hand, the 
figure made a step forward — a kind of hitch and jerk, 
however, rather than a step — then tottered and almost 
lost its balance. What could the witch expect ? It 
was nothing, after all, but a scarecrow stuck upon two 
sticks. But the strong-willed old beldam scowled, and 
beckoned, and flung the energy of her purpose so for- 
cibly at this poor combination of rotten wood, and 
musty straw, and ragged garments, that it was com- 
pelled to show itself a man, in spite of the reality of 
things. So it stepped into the bar of sunshine. There 
it stood — poor devil of a contrivance that it was! — 
with only the thinnest vesture of human similitude 
about it, through which was evident the stiff, rickety, 
incongruous, faded, tattered, good-for-nothing patch- 
work of its substance, ready to sink in a heap upon 
the floor, as conscious of its own unworthiness to be 
erect. Shall I confess the truth ? At its present point 
of vivification, the scarecrow reminds me of some of 
the lukewarm and abortive characters, composed of 
heterogeneous materials, used for the thousandth time, 
and never worth using, with which romance writers 
(and myself, no doubt, among the rest) have so over- 
peopled the world of fiction. 

But the fierce old hag began to get angry and show 
a glimpse of her diabolic nature (like a snake's head» 
peeping with a hiss out of her bosom), at this pusil- 
lanimous behavior of the thing which she had taken 
the trouble to put together. o.t zed .y Google 
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" Puff away, wretch ! " cried she, wrathfully. " PuflE, 
puff, puff, thou thing of straw and emptiness I thou 
rag or two ! thou meal bag ! thou pumpkin head ! thou 
nothingi Where shall I find a name vile enough to 
call thee by? Puff, I say, and suck in thy fantastic 
life along with the smoke ! else I snatch the pipe from 
thy mouth and hurl thee where that red coal came 
from." 

Thus threatened, the unhappy scarecrow had nothing 
for it but to puff away for dear life. As need was, 
therefore, it applied itself lustily to the pipe, and sent 
forth such abundant volleys of tobacco smoke that the 
small cottage kitchen became all vaporous. The one 
sunbeam struggled mistily through, and could but im- 
perfectly define the image of the cracked and dusty 
window pane on the opposite wall. , Mother Rigby, 
meanwhile, with one brown arm akimbo and the other 
stretched towards the figure, loomed grimly amid the 
obscurity with such port and expression as when she 
was wont to heave a ponderous nightmare on her vic- 
tims and stand at the bedside to enjoy their agony. In 
fear and trembling did this poor scarecrow puff. But 
its efforts, it must be acknowledged, served an excellent 
purpose ; for, with each successive whiff, the figiu^ lost 
more and more of its dizzy and perplexing tenuiiy and 
seemed to take denser substance. Its very garments, 
moreover, partook of the magical change, and shone 
with the gloss of novelty and glistened with the skil- 
fully embroidered gold that had long ago been rent 
away. And, half revealed among the smoke, a yellow 
visage bent its lustreless eyes on Mother Rigby. 

At last the old witch clinched her fist and shook it 
at the figure. Not that she was positively angry, but 
merely acting on the principle — perhaps untrue, oi 
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not the only truth, though as high a one as Mother 
Rigby could be expected to attain — that feeble and 
torpid natures, being incapable of better inspiration, 
must be stirred up by fear. But here was the crisis. 
Should she f aQ in what she now sought to effect, it 
was her ruthless purpose to scatter the miserable simi> 
ulacre into its original elements. 

/^Thou hast a man's aspect," said she, sternly. 
^^ Have also the echo and mockery of a voice I I bid 
thee speak I " 

The scarecrow gasped, struggled, and at length 
emitted a murmur, which was so incorporated with 
its smoky breath that you could scarcely teU whether 
it were indeed a voice or only a whiff of tobacco. 
Some narrators of this legend hold the opinion that 
Mother Rigby's conjurations and the fierceness of her 
will had compelled a familiar spirit into the figure, 
and that the voice was his. 

"Mother," mumbled the poor stifled voice, "be not 
so awful with me I I would fain speak; but being 
without wits, what can I say ? " 

"Thou canst speak, darling, canst thou?" cried 
Mother Rigby, relaxing her grim countenance into a 
smile. " And what shalt thou say, quotha I Say, in* 
deed ! Art thou of the brotherhood of the empty skull, 
and demandest of me what thou shalt say? Thou 
shalt say a thousand things, and saying them a thou- 
sand times over, thou shalt still have said nothing I 
Be not afraid, I tell thee ! When thou comest into the 
world (whither I purpose sending thee forthwith) thou 
shalt not lack the wherewithal to talk. Talk ! Why, 
thou shall babble like a mill-stream, if thou wilt. Thou 
hast brains enough for that, I trow I " 

^ At your service, mother," responded the figure. 
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•* And that was well said, my pretty one," answered 
Mother Bigby. ^^ Then thou speakest like thyself, and 
meant nothing. Thou shalt have a hundred such set 
phrases, and five hundred to the boot of them. And 
now, darling, I have taken so much pains with thee 
and thou art so beautiful, that, by my troth, I love thee 
better than any witch's puppet in the world ; and I 've 
made them of all sorts — clay, wax, straw, sticks, night 
fog, morning mist, sea foam, and chimney smoke. But 
thou art the very best. So give heed to what I say.'* 

"Yes, kind mother," said the figure, " with all my 
heart ! " 

« With all thy heart I " cried the old witch, setting 
her hands to her sides and laughing loudly. " Thou 
hast such a pretty way of speaking. With all thy 
heart ! And thou didst put thy hand to the left side 
of thy waistcoat as if thou really hadst one ! " 

So now, in high good humor with this fantastic con- 
trivance of hers. Mother Kigby told the scarecrow that 
it must go and play its part in the great world, where 
not one man in a hundred, she affirmed, was gifted 
with more real substance than itself. And, that he 
might hold up his head with the best of tl^m, she en- 
dowed him, on the spot, with an unreckonable amount 
of wealth. It consisted parfly of a gold mine in Eldo- 
rado, and of ten thousand shares in a broken bubble, 
and of half a million acres of vineyard at the North 
Pole, and of a castie in the air, and a chateau in Spain, 
together with all the rents and income therefrom accru- 
ing. She further made over to him the cargo of a cer- 
tain ship, laden with salt of Cadiz, which she herselE, 
by her necromantic arts, had caused to founder, ten 
years before, in the deepest part of mid-ocean. If the 
Bait were not dissolved, and could be brought to mar- 
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ket, it wotild fetch a pretty penny among the fisher- 
men. That he might not lack ready money, she gave 
him a copper farthing of Birmingham manufacture, be- 
ing all the coin she had about her, and likewise a great 
deal of brass, which she applied to his forehead, thus 
making it yellower than ever. 

"With that brass alone,*' quoth Mother Kigby, 
**thou canst pay thy way all over the earth. Kiss 
me, pretty darling I I have done my best for thee." 

Furthermore, that the adventurer might lack no pos- 
gible advantage towards a fair start in life, this excel- 
lent old dame gave him a token by which he was to in- 
troduce himself to a certain magistrate, member of the 
council, merchant, and elder of the church (the four 
capacities constituting but one man), who stood at the 
head of society in the neighboring metropolis. The 
token was neither more nor less than a single word, 
which Mother Rigby whispered to the scarecrow, and 
which the scarecrow was to whisper to the merchant. 

** Gouiy as the old fellow is, he *U run thy errands 
for thee, when once thou hast given him that word in 
his ear," said the old witch. " Mother Kigby knows 
the worshipful Justice Gookin, and the worshipful 
Justice knows Mother Kigby ! " 

Here the witch thrust her wrinkled face close to the 
puppet's, chuckling irrepressibly, and fidgeting all 
through her system, with delight at the idea which she 
meant to communicate. 

*'The worshipful Master Gookin," whispered she, 
^^ hath a comely maiden to his daughter. And hark 
ye, my pet ! Thou hast a fair outside, and a pretty 
wit enough of thine own. Yea, a pretty wit enough .' 
Thou wilt think better of it when thou hast seen more 
of other people's wits. Now, with thy outside and thy 
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inside, thou art the very man to win a young girl's 
heart. Never doubt it ! I tell thee it shall be so. Put 
but a bold face on the matter, sigh, smile, flourish thy 
hat, thrust forth thy leg like a dancing-master, put thy 
right hand to the left side of thy waistcoat, and pretty 
Polly Gookin is thine own ! " 

All this while the new creature had been sucking^ 
in and exhaling the vapory fragrance of his pipe, and 
seemed now to continue this occupation as much for 
the enjoyment it afforded as because it was an essen-> 
tial condition of his existence. It was wonderful to 
see how exceedingly like a hmnan being it behaved. 
Its eyes (for it appeared to possess a pair) were bent 
on Mother Bigby, and at suitable junctures it nodded 
or shook its head. Neither did it lack words proper 
for the occasion : " Really ! Indeed 1 Pray tell me I 
Is it possible ! Upon my word 1 By no means 1 Oh ! 
Ah I Hem I " and other such weighty utterances as 
imply attention, inquiry, acquiescence, or dissent on the 
part of the auditor. Even had you stood by and seen 
the scarecrow made, you could scarcely have resisted 
the conviction that it perfectly understood the cunning 
counsels which the old witch poured into its counter- 
feit of an ear. The more earnestly it applied its lips 
to the pipe, the more distinctly was its hmnan likeness 
stamped among visible realities, the more sagacious 
grew its expression, the more lifelike its gestures and 
movements, and the more intelligibly audible its voice. 
Its garments, too, glistened so much the brighter with 
an illusory magnificence. The very pii)e, in which 
burned the spell of all this wonderwork, ceased to ap- 
pear as a smoke-blackened earthen stump, and became 
a meerschaum, with painted bowl and amber mouth* 
piece. 
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It might be apprehended, however, that as the life 
of the illusion seemed identical with the vapor of the 
pipe, it would terminate simultaneously with the reduc- 
tion of the tobacco to ashes. But the beldam foresaw 
the difKculty. 

^*' Hold thou the pipe, my precious one," said she^ 
** while I fill it for thee again." 

It was sorrowful to behold how the fine gentleman 
began to &de back into a scarecrow while Mother 
Bigby shook the ashes out of the pipe and proceeded 
to replenish it from her tobacco-box. 

" Dickon," cried she, in her high, sharp tone, " an- 
other coal for this pipe I " 

No sooner said than the intensely red speck of fire 
was glowing within the pipe-bowl ; and the scarecrow, 
without waiting for the witch's bidding, applied the 
tube to his lips and drew in a few short, convulsive 
whiffs, which soon, however, became regular and equa- 
ble. 

"Now, mine own heart's darling," quoth Mother 
Rigby, "whatever may happen to thee, thou must 
stick to thy pipe. Thy life is in it ; and that, at least, 
thou knowest well, if thou knowest nought besides. 
Stick to thy pipe, I say I Smoke, puff, blow thy cloud; 
and tell the people, if any question be made, that it is 
for thy health, and that so the physician orders thee to 
do. And, sweet one, when thou shalt find thy pipe 
getting low, go apart into some comer, and (first fill- 
ing thyself with smoke) cry sharply, ' Dickon, a fresh 
pipe of tobacco ! ' and, ^ Dickon, another coal for my 
pipe I ' and have it into thy pretty mouth as speedily as 
may be. Else, instead of a gallant gentleman in a 
gold-laced coat, thou wilt be but a jumble of sticks and 
tattered clothes, and a bag of straw, and a withered 
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pnmpkin I Now depart, my treasure, and good luck 
go with thee ! " 

"Never fear, mother !*** said the figure, in a stout 
voice, and sending forth a courageous whiff of smoke, 
"I will thrive, if an honest man and a gentleman 
may!" 

" Oh, thou wilt be the death of me ! " cried the old 
witch, convulsed with laughter. " That was well said. 
If an honest man and a gentleman may ! Thou play* 
est thy part to perfection. Get along with thee for a 
smart fellow ; and I will wager on thy head, as a man 
of pith and substance, with a brain and what they call 
a heart, and all else that a man should have, against 
any other thing on two legs. I hold myself a better 
witch than yesterday, for thy sake. Did not I make 
thee? And I defy any witch in New England to 
make such another ! Here ; take my staff along with 
thee!'* 

The staff, though it was but a plain oaken stick, im- 
mediately took the aspect of a gold-headed cane. 

** That gold head has as much sense in it as thine 
own," said Mother Kigby, "and it wiQ guide thee 
straight to worshipful Master Gookin's door. Get 
thee gone, my pretty pet, my darling, my precious one, 
my treasure ; and if any ask thy name, it is Feathertop. 
For thou hast a feather in thy hat, and I have thrust a 
handful of feathers into the hollow of thy head, and 
thy wig, too, is of the fashion they call Feathertop, — 
so be Feathertop thy name ! '* 

And, issuing from the cottage, Feathertop strode 
manfully towards town. Mother Rigby stood at the 
threshold, well pleased to see how the sunbeams glis- 
tened on him, as if all his magnificence were real, and 
how diligently and lovingly he smoked his pipe, and 
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how hiuidsomely lie walked, in spite of a litde stifiEness 
of his legs. She watched him until out of sight, and 
threw a witch benediction after her darling, when a 
torn of the road snatched him from her view. 

Betimes in the forenoon, when the principal street 
of the neighboring town was just at its kcme of life 
and bustle, a stranger of very distinguished figure was 
seen on the sidewalk. His port as well as his gar- 
ments betokened nothing short of nobility. He wore 
a richly-embroidered plum-colored coat, a waistcoat of 
costly yelvet, magnificently adorned with golden foli- 
age, a pair of splendid scarlet breeches, and the finest 
and glossiest of white silk stockings. His head was 
covered with a peruke, so daintily powdered and ad- 
justed that it would have been sacrilege to disorder it 
with a hat ; which, therefore (and it was a gold-laced 
hat, set off with a snowy feather), he carried beneath 
his arm. On the breast of his coat glistened a star. 
He managed his gold-headed cane with an airy grace, 
peculiar to the fine gentlemen of the period ; and, to 
give the highest possible finish to his equipment, he 
had lace rufBes at his wrist, of a most ethereal delicacy, 
sufficiently avouching how idle and aristocratic must 
be the hands which tiiey half concealed. 

It was a remarkable point in the accoutrement of 
this brilliant personage that he held in his left hand a 
fantastic kind of a pipe, with an exquisitely painted 
bowl and an amber mouthpiece. This he applied to 
his lips as often as every five or six paces, and inhaled 
a deep whiff of smoke, which, after being retained a 
moment in. his lungs, might be seen to eddy gracefully 
from his mouth and nostrils. 

As may well be supposed, the street was all astir to 
find out tiie stranger's name. 
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^' It is some great nobleman, beyond question," said 
one of the towns-people. " Do you see the star at his 
breast?" 

^^ Nay ; it is too bright to be seen," said another. 
*' Yes ; he must needs be a nobleman, as you say. But 
by what conveyance, think you, can his lordship have 
voyaged or travelled hither ? There has been no ves- 
sel from the old countiy for a month past ; and if he 
have arrived overland &om the southward, pray where 
are his attendants and equipage ? " 

"He needs no equipage to set off his rank," re- 
marked a third. " If he came among us in rags, no- 
bility would shin^through a hole in his elbow. I never 
saw such dignity of aspect. He has the old Norman 
blood in his veins, I warrant him." 

" I rather take him to be a Dutchman, or one of 
your high Germans," said another citizen. "The 
men of those countries have always the pipe at their 
mouths." 

"And so has a Turk," answered his companion. 
"But, in my judgment, this stranger hath been bred at 
the French court, and hath there learned politeness and 
grace of manner, which none understand so well as the 
nobility of France. That gait, now I A vulgar spec- 
tator might deem it stiff — he might call it a hitch and 
jerk — but, to my eye, it hath an unspeakable majesty, 
and must have been acquired by constant observation 
of the deportment of the Grand Monarque. The 
stranger's character and office are evident enough. He 
is a French ambassador, come to treat with our rulers 
about the cession of Canada." 

"More probably a Spaniard," said another, "and 
hence his yellow complexion; or, most likely, he is 
from the Havana, or from some port on the Spanish 
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main, and comes to make investigation about the pim- 
cies which our government is thought to connive at. 
Those settlers in Peru and Mexico have skins as yel- 
low as the gold which they dig out of their mines." 

"Yellow or not," cried a lady, "he is a beautiful 
man! — so tall, so slender I such a fine, noble face, 
with so well-shaped a nose, and all that delicacy of 
expression about the mouth I And, bless me, how 
bright his star is ! It positively shoots out flames ! " 

" So do your eyes, fair lady," said the stranger, with 
a bow and a flourish of his pipe ; for he was just pass- 
ing at the instant. " Upon my honor, they have quite 
dazzled me." 

" Was ever so original and exquisite a compliment ? " 
murmured the lady, in an ecstasy of delight. 

Amid the general admiration excited by the stran. 
ger's appearance, there were only two dissenting voices. 
One was that of an impertinent cur, which, after snuff- 
ing at the heels of the glistening figure, put its tail be- 
tween its legs and skulked into its master's back yard, 
vociferating an execrable howl. The other dissentient 
was a young chUd, who squalled at the fullest stretch 
of his lungs, and babbled some unintelligible nonsense 
about a pumpkin. 

Feathertop meanwhile pursued his way along the 
street. Except for the few complimentary words to 
the lady, and now and then a slight inclination of the 
head in requital of the profound reverences of the 
bystanders, he seemed wholly absorbed in his pipe, 
lliere needed no other proof of his rank and conse- 
quence than the perfect equanimity with which he com!> 
ported himself, while the curiosity and admiration of 
the town swelled almost into clamor around him. 
With a crowd gathering behind his footsteps, he finally 
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reached the maiision-house of the worshipful Justice 
Gookm, entered the gate, ascended the steps of the 
front door, and knocked. In the interim, before his 
summons was answered, the stranger was observed to 
fihake the ashes out of his pipe. 

^^ What did he say in that sharp voice? *' inquired 
one of the spectators. 

"Nay, I know not," answered his friend. " But the 
sun dazzles my eyes strangely. How dim and faded 
his lordship looks all of a sudden I Bless my wits, 
what is the matter with me? " 

"The wonder is," said the other, "that his pipe, 
which was out only an instant ago, should be all alight 
again, and with the reddest coal I ever saw. There is 
something mysterious about this stranger. What a 
whiff of smoke was that I Dim and faded did you call 
him? Why, as he turns about the star on his breast 
is aU ablaze." 

" It is, indeed," said his companion ; " and it will go 
near to dazzle pretty Polly Gookin, whom I see peep- 
ing at it out of the chamber window." 

The door being now opened, Feathertop turned to 
the crowd, made a stately bend of his body like a great 
man acknowledging the reverence of the meaner sort, 
and vanished into the house. There was a mysterious 
kind of a smile, if it might not better be called a grin 
or grimace, upon his visage; but, of all the throng 
that beheld him, not an individual appears to have 
possessed insight enough to detect the illusive charao* 
ter of the stranger except a little child and a cur dog. 

Our legend here loses somewhat of its continuity, 
and, passing over the preliminary explanation between 
Feathertop and the merchant, goes in quest of the 
pretty Polly Gookin. She was a damsel of a soft, 
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round figure) with light hair and blue eyes, and a &ir, 
rosy face, which seemed neither very shrewd nor very 
simple. This young lady had caught a glimpse of the 
glistening stranger while standing at the threshold, and 
had forthwith put on a laced caip, a string of beads, 
her finest kerchief, and her stiffest damask petticoat 
in preparation for the interview. Hurrying from her 
chamber to the parlor, she had ever since been viewing 
herself in the large looking-glass and practising pretty 
airs — now a smile, now a ceremonious dignity of as- 
pect, and now a softer smile than the former, kissing 
her hand likewise, tossing her head, and managing her 
fan ; while within the mirror an unsubstantial little 
maid repeated every gesture and did all the foolish 
things that Polly did, but without making her ashamed 
of them. In short, it was the fault of pretty Polly's 
ability rather than her will if she failed to be as com- 
plete an artifice as the illustrious Feathertop himself ; 
and, when she thus tampered with hc^r own simplicity, 
the witch's phantom might well hope to win her. 

No sooner did Polly hear her father's gouty foot- 
steps approaching the parlor door, accompanied with 
the stiff clatter of Feathertop's high-heeled shoes, than 
she seated herself bolt upright and innocently began 
warbling a song. 

"Polly ! daughter Polly 1 " cried the old merchant 
"Come hither, child." 

Master Gookin's aspect, as he opened the door, was 
doubtful and troubled. 

"This gentleman," continued he, presenting the 
stranger, "is the Chevalier Feathertop, — nay, I beg 
his pardon, my Lord Feathertop, — who hath brought 
me a token of remembrance from an ancient friend of 
mine. Pay your duty to his lordship, child, and honor 
him as his quality deserves." 
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After these few words of introduction, the worship* 
ful magistrate immediately quitted the room. But, 
even in that brief moment, had the fair Polly glanced 
aside at her father instead of devoting herself wholly 
to the brilliant guest, she might have taken warning of 
some mischief nigh at hand. The old man was nervous, 
fidgety, and very pale. Purposing a smile of courtesy, 
he had deformed his face with a sort of galvanic grin, 
which, when Feathertop's back was turned, he ex- 
changed for a scowl, at the same time shaking his 
fist and stamping his gouty foot — an incivility which 
brought its retribution along with it. The truth ap- 
pears to have been that Mother Rigby's word of intro- 
duction, whatever it might be, had operated far more 
on the rich merchant's fears than on his good wilL 
Moreover, being a man of wonderfully acute observa- 
tion, he had noticed that these painted figures on the 
bowl of Feathertop's pipe were in motion. Looking 
more closely, he became convinced that these figures 
were a party of little demons, each duly provided 
with horns and a tail, and dancing hand in hand, with 
gestures of diabolical merriment, round the circum- 
ference of the pipe bowl. As if to confirm his suspi- 
cions, while Master Gookin ushered his guest along 
a dusky passage from his private room to the parlor, 
the star on Feathertop's breast had scintillated actual 
flames, and threw a flickering gleam upon the wall, 
the ceiling, and the floor. 

With such sinister prognostics manifesting them* 
selves on all hands, it is not to be marvelled at that 
the merchant should have felt that he was committing 
his daughter to a very questionable acquaintance. He 
cursed, in his secret soul, the insinuating elegance 
of Feathertop's manners, as this brilliant personage 
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bowed, smiled, put his hand on his heart, inhaled a 
long whiff frcMn his pipe, and enriched the atmosphere 
with the smoky vapor of a fragrant and visible sigh. 
Gladly would poor Master Gookin have thrust his 
dangerous guest into tibe street ; but there was a con- 
straint and terror within him. This respectable old 
gentleman, we fear, at an earlier period ot life, had 
given some pledge or other to the evil principle, and 
perhaps was now to rede^n it by the sacrifice of his 
daughter. 

It so happened that the parlor door was partly of 
glass, shaded by a silken curtain, the folds of which 
hung a little awry. So strong was the merchant's in- 
terest in witnessing what was to ensue between the fair 
Polly and the gallant Feathertop that, after quitting 
the room, he could by no means refrain from peeping 
through the crevice of the curtain. 

But there was nothing very miraculous to be seen; 
nothing — except the trifles previously noticed — to 
confirm the idea of a supernatural peril environing 
the pretty Polly. The stranger it is true was evi- 
dently a thorough and practised man of the world, sys- 
tematic and self-possessed, and therefore the sort of a 
person to whom a parent ought not to confide a sim- 
ple, young girl without due watchfulness for the result. 
The worthy magistrate, who had been conversant with 
all degrees and qualities of mankind, could not but 
perceive every motion and gesture of the distinguished 
Feathertop came in its proper place; nothing had 
been left rude or native in him ; a well-digested con- 
ventionalism had incorporated itself thoroughly with 
his substance and transformed him into a work of art 
Perhaps it was this peculiarity that invested him with 
a species of ghastliness and awe. It is the ^ect 
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of anything completely and consummately artificial, in 
hmnan shape, that the person impresses ns as an un- 
reality and as having hardly pith enough to cast a 
shadow upon the floor. As regarded Feathertop, all 
this resulted in a wild, extravagant, and fantastical 
impression, as if his life and being were akin to the 
smoke that curled upward from his pipe. 

But pretty Polly Gookin felt not tiius. The pair 
were now promenading the room : Feathertop with his 
dainty stride and no less dainty grimace ; the girl with 
a native maidenly grace, just touched, not spoiled, by 
a slightiy affected manner, which seemed caught from 
the perfect artifice of her companion. The longer 
the interview continued, the more charmed was pretty 
Polly, until, within the first quarter of an hour (as 
the old magistrate noted by his watch), she was evi- 
dentiy beginning to be in love. Nor need it have 
been witchcraft that subdued her in such a hurry; 
the poor child's heart, it may be, was so very fervent 
that it melted her with its own warmth as reflected 
from the hollow semblance of a lover. No matter 
what Feathertop said, his words found depth and re- 
verberation in her ear; no matter what he did, his 
action was heroic to her eye. And by this time it is 
to be supposed there was a blush on Polly's cheek, a 
tender smile about her mouth, and & liquid softness in 
her glance ; while the star kept coruscating on Feath- 
ertop's breast, and the littie demons careered with 
^ more frantic merriment than ever about the circumi- 
ference of his pipe bowl. O pretty Polly Gookin, 
why should these imps rejoice so madly that a silly 
maiden's heart was about to be given to a shadow! 
musual a misfortune, so rare a triumph ? 
' by Feathertop paused, and throvdng himsalf 
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into an imposing attitude, seemed to summon the fail 
girl to survey his figure and resist him longer if she 
could. His star, his embroidery, his buckles glowed 
at that instant with unutterable splendor ; the pictur- 
esque hues of his attire took a richer depth of color- 
ing ; there was a gleam and polish over his whole pres- 
ence betokening the perfect witchery of well-ordered 
manners. The maiden raised her eyes and suffered 
them to linger upon her companion with a bashful 
and admiring gaze. Then, as if desirous of judging 
what value her own simple comeliness might have side 
by side with so much brilliancy, she cast a glance 
towards tihe full-length looking-glass in front of which 
they happened to be standing. It was one of the tru- 
est plates in tihe world and incapable of flattery. No 
sooner did the images therein reflected meet Polly's 
eye than she shrieked, shrank from the stranger's side, 
gazed at him for a moment in the wildest dismay, and 
sank insensible upon the floor. Feathertop likewise 
had looked towards the mirror, and there beheld, not 
the glittering mockery of his outside show, but a pict- 
ure of the sordid patchwork of his real composition, 
stripped of all witchcraft. 

The wretched simulacrum! We almost pity him. 
He threw up his arms with an expression of despair 
that went further than any of his previous manifes- 
tations towards vindicating his claims to be reckoned 
human ; for, perchance the only time since this so 
often empty and deceptive life of mortals began its 
course, an illusion had seen and fully recognized itself. 

Mother Rigby was seated by her kitchen hearth in 
the twilight of this eventful day, and had just shaken 
the ashes out of a new pipe, when she heard a hurried 
tramp along the road. Yet it did not seem so much. 
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the tramp of hmnan footsteps as tiie clatter c^ stidos 
or the ratding of diy bones. 

" Ha 1 " thought the old witch, " what step is that? 
Whose skeleton is out of its grave now, I wonder ? '• 

A figure burst headlong into the cottage door. It 
was Feathertop I His pipe was still alight ; the star 
still flamed upon his breast; the embroidery still 
glowed upon his garments ; nor had he lost, in any de- 
gree or manner that could be estimated, the aspect 
that assimilated him with our mortal brodierhood. 
But yet, in some indescribable way (as is the case 
with all that has deluded us when once found out), the 
poor reality was felt beneath the cunning artifice. 

"What has gone wrong?" demanded the witdh. 
•*Did yonder sniffling hypocrite thrust my darling 
from his door? The villain ! I '11 set twenty fiends 
to torment him till he offer tiiee his dau^ter on his 
bended knees ! " 

"No, mother," said Featiiertop despondingly ; "it 
was not that." 

"Did the girl scorn my precious one?" asked 
Mother Rigby, her fierce eyes glowing like two coals 
of Tophet. " I 'U cover her face with pimples ! Her 
nose shall be as red as the coal in thy pipe I Her 
front teeth shall drop out ! In a week hence she shall 
not be worth thy having ! " 

"Let her alone, mother," answered poor Fea&er- 
top; "the girl was half won; and .methinks a kiss 
from her sweet lips might have made me altogether 
human. But," he added, after a brief pause and then 
a howl of self-contempt, " I 've seen myself, mother I 
IVe seen myself for the wretched, ragged, empty 
thing I am ! I '11 exist no longer ! " 

Snatching the pipe from his mouth, he flung it with 
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all his might against the chimney, and at the same in- 
stant sank upon the floor, a medley of straw and tat- 
tered garments, with some sticks protruding from the 
heap, and a shrivelled pumpkin in the midst. The 
eyeholes were now lustreless; but the rudely-carved 
gap, that just before had been a mouth, still seemed 
to twist itself into a despairing grin, and was so far 
human. 

" Poor fellow ! " quoth Mother Bigby, with a rueful 
glance at the relies of her ill-fated contrivance. ^' My 
poor, dear, pretty Feathertop ! There are thousands 
upon thousands of coxccmibs and charlatans in the 
world, made up of just such a jumble of womout, for- 
gotten, and good-for-nothing trash as he was I Yet 
they live in fair repute, and never see themselves for 
what they are. And why should my poor puppet be 
the only one to know himself and perish for it ? " 

While thus muttering, the witch had filled a fresh 
pipe of tobacco, and held the stem between l^r fingers, 
as doubtful whether to thrust it into her own mouth or 
Feathertop's. 

^^ Poor Feathertop I " she continued. ^' I could easily 
give him another chance and send him forth again to- 
morrow. But no ; his feelings are too tender, his sen- 
sibilities too deep. He seems to have too much heart 
to bustle for his own advantage in such an empty and 
heartless world. Well! well ! I 'U make a scarecrow 
of him after all. 'T is an innocent and useful voca- 
tion, and will suit my darling well ; and, if each of 
his human brethren had as fit a one, 'twould be the 
better for mankind ; and as for this pipe of tobacco, 
I need it more than he." 

So saying, Mother Rigby put the stem between her 
lips. *^ Dickon I " cried she, in her high, sharp tone^ 
•* another coal for my pipe ! " r^^^^T^ 
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The lover of the moral picturesque may sometimes 
find what he seeks in a character which is neverthe- 
less of too negative a description to be seized upon 
and represented to the imaginative vision by word 
painting. As an instance, I remember an old man 
who carries on a litde trade of gingerbread and ap- 
ples at the depot of one of our railroads. While 
awaiting the departure of the cars, my observation, 
flitting to and fro among the UveUer characteristics 
of the scene, has often settied insensibly upon this 
almost hueless object. Thus, unconsciously to myself 
and unsuspected by him, I have studied the old apple 
dealer until he has become a naturalized citizen of my 
inner world. How littie would he imagine — poor, 
neglected, friendless, unappreciated, and with littie 
that demands appreciation — that the mental eye of 
an utter stranger has so often reverted to his figure ! 
Many a noble form, many a beautiful face, had flitted 
before me and vanished like a shadow. It is a strange 
witchcraft whereby this faded and featureless old ap- 
ple dealer has gained a settiement in my memory. 

He is a small man, with gray hair and gray stubble 
beard, and is invariably clad in a shabby surtout of 
snufE color, closely buttoned, and half concealing a 
pair of gray pantaloons; the whole dress, tiiough 
clean and entire, being evidentiy flimsy with much 
wear. His face, thin, withered, furrowed, and with 
features which even age has failed to render imprea- 
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sive, has a frost-bitten aspect. It is a moral frost 
which no physical warmth or comfortableness could 
counteract. The summer sunshine may fling its white 
heat upon him, or the good fire of the depot room may 
make him the focus of its blaze on a winter's day ; but 
all in vain ; for stiU the old man looks as if he were in 
a frosty atmosphere, with scarcely warmth enough to 
keep life in the region about his heart. It is a pa- 
tient, long-suffering, quiet, hopeless, shivering aspect. 
He is not desperate, — that, though its etymology im- 
plies no more, would be too positive an expression, — 
but merely devoid of hope. As all his past life, prob- 
ably, offers no spots of brightness to his memory, so 
he takes his present poverty and discomfort as en- 
tirely a matter of course : he thinks it the definition 
of existence, so far as himself is concerned, to be poor, 
cold, and uncomfortable. It may be added, that time 
has not thrown dignity as a mantle over the old man's 
figure : there is nothing venerable about him : you pity 
him without a scruple. 

He sits on a bench in the depot room ; and before 
him, on the floor, are deposited two baskets of a capa- 
city to contain his whole stock in trade. Across from 
one basket to the other extends a board, on which is 
displayed a plate of cakes and gingerbread, some rus- 
set and red -cheeked apples, and a box containing 
variegated sticks of candy, together with that delec- 
table condiment known by children as Gibraltar rock, 
neatly done up in white paper. There is likewise a 
half -peck measure of cracked walnuts and two or 
three tin half pints or gills filled with the nut kernels, 
ready for purchasers. Such are the small commodi- 
ties with which our old friend comes daily before the 
world, ministering to its petty needs and little freaks 
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of appetite^ and seeking thence the solid subsistence 
— so far as he may sul^st — of his life. 

A slight observer would speak of the old man's qui- 
etude ; but, on closer scrutiny, you discover that there 
is a continual unrest within him, which somewhat re- 
sembles the fluttering action of the nerves in a corpse 
from which life has recently departed. Though he 
never exhibits any violent action, and, indeed, might 
appear to be sitting quite stiU, yet you perceive, when 
bis minuter peculiarities begin to be detected, that he 
is always making some little movement or other. He 
looks anxiously at his plate of cakes or pyramid of 
apples and slightly alters their arrangement, with an 
evident idea that a great deal depends on their being 
disposed exactly thus and so. Then for a moment he 
gazes out of tl^ window ; then he diivers quiedy and 
folds his arms across his breast, as if to draw hhnself 
closer witiiin himself, and thi» keep a flicker of warmth 
in his lonesome heart. Now he turns again to his mer- 
chandise of cakes, apples, and eandy, and discovers 
that this cake or that apple, or ycmder stick of red 
and white candy, has somehow got out of its proper 
position^ And is there not a walnut kernel too many 
or too few in one of those small tin measures? Agsdn 
the whole arrangement appears to be settled to his 
mind ; but, in the course of a minute or two, there 
will assuredly be something to set right. At times, 
by an indescribable shadow upon his features, too 
quiet, however, to be noticed until you are familiar 
with his ordinary aspect, the expression of frost-bitten, 
patient despondency becomes very touching. It seema 
as if just at that instant the suspicion occurred to him 
that, in his chill decline of life, earning scanty bread 
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by selling cakes, apples, and candy, he is a veiy miser- 
able old fellow. 

But, if he think so, it is a mistake. He can never 
soffer the extreme of misery, because the tone of his 
whole being Is too much subdued for him to feel any- 
thing acutely. 

Occasionally one of the passengers, to while away a 
tedious interrol, approaches the old man, inspects the 
articles upon his board, and even peeps curiously into 
the two baskets. Another, striding to and fro along 
the room, throws a look at the apples and gingerbread 
at every turn. A third, it may be of a more sensitive 
and dedicate texture of being, glances shyly thither- 
ward, cautious not to excite expectations of a pur- 
chaser while yet imdetermined whether to buy. But 
there appears to be no need of such a scrupulous re- 
gard to our old friend's feelings. True, he is con- 
scious of the remote possibility to sell a cake or an 
apple; but innumerable disappointments have ren- 
dered him so far a philosopher, that, even if the pur- 
chased article should be returned, he will consider it 
altogether in the ordinary train of events. He speaks 
to none, and makes no sign of offering his wares to the 
public : not that he is deterred by pride, but by the 
certain conviction that such demonstrations would not 
increase his custom. Besides, this activity in business 
would require an energy that never could have been 
a characteristic of his almost passive disposition even 
in youth. Whenever an actual customer appears the 
old man looks up with a patient eye : if the price and 
the article are approved, he is ready to make change ; 
otherwise his eyelids droop again sadly enough, but 
with no heavier despondency than before. He shivers, 
perhaps folds his lean arms aroimd his lean body, and 
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resumes the lifelong/ frozen patience in which consists 
his strength. Once in a while a school -boy comes 
hastily up, places a cent or two upon the board, and 
takes up a cake, or stick of candy, or a measure of 
walnuts, or an apple as red cheeked as himself. There 
are no words as to price, that being as well known to 
the buyer as to the seller. The old apple dealer never 
speaks an unnecessary word : not that he is sullen and 
morose ; but there is none of the cheeriness and brisk- 
ness in him that stirs up people to talk. 

Not seldom he is greeted by some old neighbor, a 
man well to do in the world, who makes a civil, pat- 
ronizing observation about the weather ; and then, by 
way of performing a charitable deed, begins to chaffer 
for an apple. Our friend presumes not on any past 
acquaintance; he makes the briefest possible response 
to all general remarks, and shrinks quietly into him- 
self again. After every diminution of his stock he 
takes care to produce from the basket another cake, 
another stick of candy, another apple, or another meas- 
ure of walnuts, to supply the place of the article sold. 
Two or three attempts — or, perchance, half a dozen 
— are requisite before the board can be rearranged 
to his satisfaction. If he have received a silver coin, 
he waits till the purchaser is out of sight, then he ex- 
amines it closely, and tries to bend it with his finger 
and thumb : finally he puts it into his waistcoat pocket 
with seemingly a gentle sigh. This sigh, so faint as 
to be hardly perceptible, and not expressive of any 
definite emotion, is the accompaniment and conclusion 
of all his actions. It is the symbol of the dullness 
and torpid melancholy of his old age, which only make 
themselves felt sensibly when his repose is slightly 
disturbed. 
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Our man of gingerbread and apples is not a speoi' 
men of the *' needy man who has seen better days." 
Doubtless there have been better and brighter days in 
the far-off time of his youth ; but none with so much 
sunshine of prosperity in them that the chill, the de- 
pression, the narrowness of means, in his declining 
years, can have come upon him by surprise. His life 
has all been of a piece. His subdued and nerveless 
boyhood prefigured his abortive prime, which likewise 
contained within itself the prophecy and image of his 
lean and torpid age. He was perhaps a mechanic, who 
never came to be a master in his craft, or a petty 
tradesman, rubbing onward between passably to do 
and poverty. Possibly he may look back to some 
brilliant epoch of his career when there were a him- 
dred or two of dollars to his credit in the Savings 
Bank. Such must have been the extent of his better 
fortune — his little measure of this world's triumphs 
— all that he has known of success. A meek, down- 
cast, humble, uncomplaining creature, he probably has 
never felt himself entitled to more than so much of 
the gifts of Providence. Is it not still something that 
he has never held out his hand for charity, nor has yet 
been driven to that sad home and household of Earth's 
forlorn and broken-spirited children, the almshouse? 
He cherishes no quarrel, therefore, with his destiny, 
nor with the Author of it. All is as it should be. 

If, indeed, he have been bereaved of a son, a bold, 
energetic, vigorous young man, on whom the father's 
feeble nature leaned as on a staff of strength, in that 
case he may have felt a bitterness that could not oth- 
erwise have been generated in his heart. But me- 
thinks the joy of possessing such a son and the agony 
of losing hhn would have developed the old man's 
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moral and intellectnal nature to a much greater de- 
gree than we now find it. Intense grief appears to 
be as much out of keeping with his life as fervid hap- 
piness« 

To confess the truth, it is not the easiest matter in 
the world to define and individualize a character like 
this which we are now handling. The portrait must 
be so generally negative that the most delicate pencil 
is likely to spoil it by introducing some too positive 
tint. Every touch must be kept down, or else you 
destroy the subdued tone which is absolutely essential 
to the whole effect. Perlmps more may be done by 
contrast than by direct description. For this purpose 
I make use of another cake and candy merchant, who 
likewise infests the railroad depot. This latter wor- 
thy is a very smart and well-dressed boy of ten years 
old or thereabouts, who skips briskly hither and thitbr 
er, addressing the passengers in a pert voice, yet with 
somewhat of good breeding in his tone imd pronun- 
ciation. Now he has caught my eye, imd skips across 
the room with a pretty pertness which I should like to 
correct with a box on the ear. " Any cake, sir ? any 
candy?" 

No, none for me, my lad. I did but glance at yonr 
brisk figure in order to catch a reflected light and 
throw it upon your old rival yonder^ 

Again, in order to invest my conception of tiie old 
man with a more decided sense of reality, I look at 
him in the very moment of intensest bustle, on the 
arrival of the cars* The shriek of the engine as it 
rushes into the car-house is the utterance of tiie steam 
fiend, whom man has subdued by magic speUs and 
compels to serve as a beast of burden. He has 
fikineyooLed rivers in his headlong rush, dadked Atou|^ 
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forests, plunged into the hearts of mountains, and 
glanced horn Hie city to the desert-place, and again 
to a f ar-<^ city, with a meteoric progress, seen and 
out of sight, while his reverberating roar still fills 
the ear. The travellers swarm forth from the cars. 
All are full of tihe momentum which they have caught 
from tiifiir mode of conveyance. It seems as if the 
-whole world, both morally and physically, were d^ 
tached from its old standfasts and s^ in rapid motion* 
And, in the midst of this terrible activity, there sits 
tiie cAA man of gingerbread; so subdued, so hopeless, 
so without a stake in life, and yet not positively miser- 
able, — there he sits, the forlorn old creature, one chill 
and soml»re day after another, gathering scanty cop- 
pers for his cakes, apples, and candy, — there sits the 
old apple dealer, in his threadbare suit of snuff color 
and gray and his grizzly stubble beard. See ! he folds 
his lean arms around his lean figure with that quiet 
sigh and that scarcely perceptible shiver which are 
the tokens of his inward state. I have him now. He 
and the steam fiend are each other's antipodes; the 
latter 's the type of all that go ahead, and the old man 
the representative of that melancholy class who, by 
some sad witchcraft, are doomed never to share in the 
world's exulting progress. Thus the contrast between 
mankind and this desolate brother becomes picturesque, 
and even sublime. 

And now farewell, old friend I Little do you sus- 
pect that a student of human life has made your char- 
acter the theme of more than one solitary and thought- 
ful hour. Many would say that you have hardly in- 
dividuality enough to be the object of your own self- 
love. How, then, can a stranger's eye detect anything 
hi your mind and heart to study and to wonder at? 
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Yet, could I read but a tithe of what is written there, 
it would be a volume of deeper and more compre- 
hensive import than all that the wisest mortals have 
given to the world ; for the soundless depths of the 
human soul and of eternity have an opening through 
your breast. God be prsdsed, were it only for your 
sake, that the present shapes of human existence are 
not cast in iron nor hewn in everlasting adamant, but 
moulded of the vapors that vanish away while the es- 
sence flits upward to the Infinite. There is a spiritual 
essence in this gray and lean old shape that shall flit 
upward too. Yes ; doubtless there is a region where 
the lifelong shiver will pass away from his being, and 
that quiet sigh, which it has taken him so many years 
to breathe, will be brought to a close for good and alL 
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